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SOME THOUGHTS CONCERNING ARCH SUPPORT 


ARTHUR D. Kurtz, M.D. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Professor of Chiropodial Orthopedics, School of Chiropody, Temple University; Associate 
in Orthopedic Surgery, Medical School, Temple University. 

It seems today that for all of its age, its much discussed use and var- 
iety, that the subject of arch support, is still a moot question. One that 
confuses the chiropodist and medical practitioner alike. There is good 
authority for not using support at all and equally good authority for using 
it in all cases of bad feet. There are those who use no support at all, even 
in cases of painful feet that are showing the maximum symptoms of 
strain, and on the other hand, there are those individuals who support any 
and all cases, flat, cavus, varus, in fact their system of foot therapeutics, 
has only one remedy, an arch support. 

Certainly, to the individual who thinks twice before he acts, it must 
occur, that any therapeutic agent, which has so many admirers and at 
the same time so many bitter enemies, must possess power for good and 
power for evil. It would appear as a comparison, that strychnine may 
be condemned as a poison if improperly or injudiciously used, but may be 
an actual life saver in the hands of the skillful. So it is with arch sup- 
port, when improperly prescribed, it is a crippling agent, but when the 
the full indications and use are understood, it stands out, without an 
equal, the greatest means of relief, that the profession has. 

Weak feet may be classified into three great classes (1) Chronic, 
strained or impending flat feet, the type in which foot strain is making 
itself felt, by early exhaustion and pain in the calf of the leg, due to the 
beginning stretching and relaxation of the long sling muscles of the arch, 
but in which there is practically no change in the normal contour of the 
arch. (2) Static or apparent flat foot, where there is still enough residual 
elasticity to make the arch resume its normal contour when weight is re- 
moved, but not enough support to hold the arch when weight is borne 
upon it. The type of foot that causes as many errors in diagnosis, as any 
other, and possibly more. One man examines the patient when the weight 
is off the arch and declares that no flat foot exists, the next man, who sees 
the foot when weight is on it, declares that his predecessor does not know 
a flat foot when he sees one. It being altogether a matter of how the ex- 
amination is made. (3) Real flat foot, divided into the flexible and rigid 
varieties, in both the foot is flat no matter in what position it is found, 
but in the first variety the foot is flexible in all of its structures, whereas 
in the last, either the soft tissues or the joints are ankylosed and ad- 
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herent, making the foot as rigid as a board. To put the entire subject in 
another way, the impending flat foot is but the beginning of a process, 
that has its maximum pathology exhibited in the rigid flat foot. 


Certainly, no one would imagine for a moment that an impending flat 
foot would require the same measures as a rigid one, or that an arch 
support would be equally beneficial in both cases. Why attempt to sup- 
port that which is fixed? 

Arch support, may be obtained, or thought to be obtained, by a multi- 
plicity of devices, ranging from adhesive plaster strapping, through all 
the various kinds of removable arch supports, to that Omega of foolish- 
ness the rigid shank shoe with the built in arch support of steel. There 
should be in the litany of the shoe adviser a verse “From the rigid shank 
shoe and the build in arch support, good Lord deliver us.” 

Adhesive plaster strapping has its advocates, and when used in early 
painful cases, its effect is often marvelous. It has the advantages of being 
fitted exactly to the individual need, both in tension and amount. It can 
be regulated to bring the most tension where it is needed in the individual 
case, it is light and it is elastic. Some of its disadvantages are, that it 
prohibits cleanliness, that it relaxes after a short period of time, that in 
certain persons it is irritating, and last, but not least, if not rightly applied 
it may constrict the circulation. To obtain its maximum benefit, it should 
be replaced at least once weekly, the strapping removed by the patient 24 
hours before the adviser sees the case, the skin thoroughly and efficiently 
cleansed, and all irritable areas permitted to heal or else be covered with 
gauze, before the straps are reapplied. It, to my mind, is least successful 
when applied over a gauze bandage. There are those who will disagree 
with this last statement, perhaps they have worked out a technique, that 
meets all of the requirements. 

Removable arch supports are legion; nearly every one who has any 
work at all with the human foot, has invented or worked out some pecu- 
liar type of support that to his or her mind meets all the requirements of 4 
true support. I have one in a collection, that was fabricated from the 
shell of a land turtle, how it was done, is still a mystery. Leather arch 
supports, with removable pads, are popular. Advertising can accomplish 
wonders, but it cannot support an arch. Steel arch supports are heavy, 
if they are a support at all, and if light are easily broken down and fail 
in their purpose. The average heavy arch support is hard to fit, may 
give rise to areas of periostitis on bones that are pressed upon by them 
and they add weight to the shoe, of this more later. Felt, is to my mind 
far and away the best material to use for support, any chiropodist who 
can skive a piece of felt, can manufacture an arch that is suited to the 
individual need of the patient, an arch that can be either raised or lowered 
as the case may require, an arch that is light and elastic, and an 
arch that meets and supplies all of the indications of proper sup- 
port. It should be made from heavy weight felt, left thick on the inner 
side, under the normal dome of the arch, and be skivered down to a thin 
edge, on the anterior, posterior and outer sides, prominences or depres- 
sions be be made to suit the bony skeleton. In anterior arch trouble it 
may be made to reach under the anterior arch, or a seperate piece may 
be formed and fastened to an elastic garter to circle the foot in the met- 
atarsal head area. 
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Again, as the arch increases in height, additional layers to increase 
the thickness may be added and held in place, with the regular wax or 
glue used by chiropodists. 

The shoe to hold the support is of primary importance, the last 
should be straight or slightly incurved, with a low broad heel, the Thomas 
heel having little if any advantage over the regular square heel. Care 
should be used in adjusting the height of the heel to the individual pa- 
tient, as too low a heel may be provocative of more foot discomfort than 
originally existed. The breadth of the anterior part of the shoe should be 
carefully guaged to the spread of the foot in weight bearing. Lace shoes 
always being preferable to button, and a flexible or semi-flexible shank. 
The weight of the shoe is often neglected, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that a muscle or group of muscles that are weakened, are going to feel 
every additional ounce of weight that they have to carry. That is one 
of the main objections to the heavy support, it tires out an already over- 
strained muscle, the same criticism holds true in all heavy foot gear: 
Therefore, the lightest and softest shoe that is commensurate with prop- 
er foot protection, should always be the shoe of choice. 


The object of the support, is to relieve the strain from the weakened 
and tired muscles during the most active period of the day, it supports 
the skeleton of the foot, takes the tension off of the plantar fascia, thereby 
taking considerable duty away from the long sling muscles. It is to be 
remembered that the support is never an arch builder per se, but that it 
is an assistant to the muscles that normally support the arch. Along with 
the support it is necessary to build up the muscles so that they may re- 
sume their normal function of holding the arch in position. This is ac- 
complished by proper methods of walking, exercises and massage. A 
good rule to follow is to have the patient wear the support during the 
most active period of their day, to remove it as soon as this activity has 
ceased. Upon retiring soak the feet thoroughly in hot water, to increase 
the circulation and to render the foot flexible, then the usual foot exer- 
cises carefully and conscientiously carried out, followed by careful mas- 
sage of the feet and legs, especial attention being paid to the calf muscles. 
It does not matter so much, what is rubbed on, as how it is rubbed on. 
Cocoa butter, olive oil, dog oil, alcohol, witch hazel, all have their 
advocates, one is as good as another if applied properly. When the in- 
dividual has to stand for any length of time, have them stand on the outer 
side of the foot, in other words in an exaggerated varus, this takes the 
strain from the weakened arch holding muscles. 

Now that the type of support, the shoe and the accessory treatment 
have been discussed, it only remains to say when they should be used. In 
chronic strained or impending flat foot, support should only be used 
when painful symptoms predominate, should be used as long as there is 
pain, and discontinued at once when the pain ceases, to be replaced, if 
there is a return of the pain. If there is no pain the other measures 
spoken of above should be used. 

In static feet, use support until there is some tendency for the arch 
to hold itself and all pain has ceased, carrying out the other measures re- 
ligiously. Real flexible flat foot may be dismissed in the same manner. 
Bearing in mind, always, that there are certain cases of relaxed real flat 
foot that will never be cured this side of Heaven, if they are painful use 
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ail of the wiles at your command to releive the pain, if they are painless 
and non-crippling it is often the wiser policy to let a sleeping dog lie. 

To support a rigid flat foot, has always seemed to me to be the 
reductio ad absurdum. What profiteth it a man to put a toothpick under 
the foundations of the Woolworth Building, in the hope of adding addi- 
tional support or raising the building a story higher? There is just the 
same amount of profit to be gained, by putting a heavy shoe with a built 
in arch or a removable arch under a rigid flat foot. The writer saw a 
waiter some time ago, with a pair of specially built shoes. the soles were 
nearly an inch thick, the uppers were of the heaviest leather obtainable 
and they had a regular armor plate riyeted into the sole, this pair of shoes 
weighed nine pounds and still he suffered from his feet. They were built 
to the orders of an orthopedist; save the mark. A light pair of stock 
shoes solved his difficulties. If a rigid flat foot must be corrected, either 
breaking up over a wedge block or the use of the Wilson screw, until 
flexible, then casting in plaster of Paris, in the varus position for six 
weeks, then treating as a flexible flat foot, may be of value. 

To recapitulate (1) Support is to be used, as an individual problem 
(2) that felt arches are the best means of support, that adhesive strapping 
runs second, because of certain inherent disadvantages (3) Support is 
never to be used alone, bit only as an adjunct to other therapeutic meas- 
ures (4) Support, per se, never rebuilt an arch (5) That in selected cases 
there is nothing to take its place and in unselected cases there is nothing 
that will do more harm (6) Supporting of a rigid flat foot is a useless 
procedure. 

1501 DIAMOND ST. 





THE USE OF HIGH FREQUENCY CURRENTS IN THE PRAC- 
TICE OF PODIATRY 


A. OWEN PENNEY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Podiatry, with almost a single giant leap, has passed from the stage 
of quackery and empiricism to the plane of professionalism and science. 
And its followers, like other specialists, are constantly investigating new 
methods, seeking better agencies for obtaining the results we desire. 

One of the agents whose development in medicine generally is only 
recent, and whose special application to podiatry is just beginning to be 
taught, is the high frequency current. Electricity, once regarded with 
lifted eyebrows by the conservative doctor, is now known to have a posi- 
tive therapeutic value. 

The literature on this subject, so scanty a few years ago, is now vol- 
uminous. For the operator who merely wishes to know what to do and 
how to do it, the High Frequency Manual by Noble M. Eberhard, M.D., 
published by the New Medicine Company, Chicago, will be found a safe 
and dependable guide. But if you want to go deeper and find the reasons 
for the facts, if you want background for your practical knowledge, if 
you would like to understand the philosophy of electrotherapy, then by all 
means read the Handbook of Electrotherapy by Burton Baker Grover, 
M.D., published by the F. A. Davis Company, Philadelphia. It is as fas- 
cinating as a fairy tale. 
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Dr. Grover’s attitude toward his subject is one that should be adopt- 
ed by everyone who wishes to employ this agency. “The practice of elec- 
trotherapy,” he says, “is not a shotgun proposition but a bull’s eye shot. 
When a definite pathological condition is diagnosed there is a definite line 
of treatment to be applied. ” Again. “It will not remove every pathologi- 
cal condition . . . but if you will be consistent and not attempt the im- 
possible you will experience more satisfaction than you ever before 
dreamed of.” 

Let us now take a moment to learn what a high frequency current is 
and what it does. 

A high frequency current is an alternating current of electricity in 
which the frequency is beyond the point of producing muscular contrac- 
tions. A direct current moves, we will say, in a straight line. The al- 
ternating current moves like a snake, in a series of wiggles. If you stand 
a plate on edge and tap it on one side it will fall over. Tap it alternately 
on both sides with sufficient rapidity and it will maintain its upright po- 
sition. In like manner the alternating current from a high frequency, 
machine, beating upon a muscle first from one side, then from the other, 
at the rate of 10,000 or more percussions per second, leaves that muscle 
as static as the piece of cold china. The speed of the vibrations is so 
high that the nerves controlling the muscle can not detect them. A sim- 
ilar thing occurs when a locomotive passes at such terriffic speed that 
its exhaust sounds like one long puff. 

What, then, becomes of the current and how does it act and what is 
its value? 

The high frequency machine does to the current what the spray nozzle 
attached to a garden hose does to the stream of water. Release that 
stream in its full force and it will tear out your tender flowers by the 
roots. Attach the spray nozzle and the water like mercy, “droppeth as 
the gentle rain from heaven upon the place beneath.” In other words, the 
high frequency machine takes the untamed lightning bolt and converts it 
into a soothing, healing medicine. 

A careful study of several authorities has convinced the writer that, 
while the podiatrists’s use of electrotherapy is limited, it, nevertheless, 
has a distinct value within those limitations. What we must remember 
is Dr. Grover’s advice to apply it only where it is indicated and then use 
it with the same intelligence that we use a drug. 

The fundamental value of this current is its beneficial effect on all 
nutritive processess. The high frequency machine actually shoots the 
electrons, of which there are 1800 to one atom of helium gas, the light- 
est gas known to science, directly into the tissues of the body, there to be 
transmuted into life and health and energy. It is a cellular massage ; it 
adds vitality to the blood and tone to the tissues; it increases oxygena- 
tion and metabolism. 

Its first effect on the skin is one of vas-constriction. This is fol- 
lowed by dilation of the capillaries and hyperemia. High frequency cur- 
rents penetrate more deeply than other currents and have a greater ef- 
fect on the lymphatic glands. Local application of high frequency pro- 
duces greater activity of the cell and increases its resistance to pathologi- 
cal processes. Care must be taken, however, not to overheat the cell, 
as it may lead to permanent changes in its protoplasm. 
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Reasoning from these facts we may conclude that high frequency 
currents are applicable to skin diseases, to ulcers, to chilblains, as a seda- 
tive for the relief of pain, and as a caustic. Like nitrate of silver, it 
runs the gamut of effects from that of mild stimulation to severe cautery. 

In the treatment of erythema, eczema, etc., Eberhart advises a mild 
current, with the electrode moved rather quickly and in light contact with 
the skin. A full length spark or a too long application at any point is apt 
to be irritating to a sensitive surface and may produce tiny blebs. The 
length or time for the application of the current is from two or three to 
eight minutes. Should much itching be present, the spark is then desir- 
able. It will bring quick relief but must be used with caution and for 
only a short period. 

In his list of diseases amenable to electricity, Grover mentions hyper- 
idrosis, or excessive moisture. Earlier in the book he remarks, quite 
casually, that high frequency excites the sweat glands. This being true, 
high frequency ought to be beneficial in anidrosis, or absence of moisture. 
How do we reconcile this paradox? We read a moment ago that the 
cutaneous effect of the current is, first, constrictive, but if prolonged this 
constriction is followed by dilation of the capillaries. This leads us to 
the conclusion that to treat these two opposite conditions we must apply 
the current for longer and shorter periods. In anidrosis the time must 
be long enough to produce hyperemia—possibly eight or ten minutes. In 
hyperidrosis, since the effect desired is contraction, the time would be 
cut in half. 

The same reasoning applies to different phases of chilblains. If your 
patient’s foot is blanched and bloodless the current must be sustained 
sufficiently long to establish circulation. But if congestion be present, if 
a joint, for example, is swollen and purple, then the dose must be short, 
so as to get the primary effect, contraction. It is self-evident that a 
lengthy administration migh overtax the already distended tissues and 
cause them to break down. The time in the first case would be four to 
six or eight minutes, or until redness appears, and the electrode may be 
held away from the skin so as to produce a half inch spark. In the sec- 
ond case the time would not be over two or three minutes and the tube 
would be in contact. The treatment can be repeated every other day un- 
til “cured” and according to some authors there will be no recurrence 
before the following winter. The present writer is inclined to doubt this. 

It is unnecessary to remind you that in such cases as the foregoing 
dependence is not placed solely on the high frequency treatment. It is 
only an auxiliary and your usual procedure will be followed after you 
have finished with the battery. 

One author speaks rather emphatically of the beneficial results of 
high frequency on indolent ulcers, through the action of nitrous acid and 
ozone produced by the current. This stimulates cellular activity and has 
a bactericidal effect. It also produces phagocytoses, or in other words, 
puts the street cleaning department to work and cleans up the ulcer. 
Here, again, the operator’s discretion is required in gauging the dosage. 
Stimulation, not exhaustion, of the cells is the objective. A layer of 
gauze between the ulcer and the electrode affords protection, then a 
spark as sharp as the patient can stand may be used. 

High frequency is efficacious for the relief of pain. ‘Pain is pres- 
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«sure, says Dr. Humphries, and high frequency relieves the pressure. The 
soreness of a bunion, the throb of a pus formation, the fatigue and ache 
of a strained arch all react favorably to this treatment and, in addition, 
the value of the psychological effect can hardly be estimated. 

There remains one more use for this current, which may yet prove 
the most important of all. Most of us have had our own troubles with 
papillomae. Probably nothing else that we do brings us so much negative 
advertising. Chemical caustics get results sooner or later, but it is usually 
later. Furthermore, we can not honestly make a definite promise as to 
the duration of the treatment. Before we are through, patient and doctor 
are often sick of the whole job. 

The spark from a high frequency fulguration point will sever living 
tissue like a white-hot iron, hence, if the work is done properly, one 
treatment, or at most two, ought to be sufficient. In fulguration we use 
the platinum point with the tube in contact with the skin but the point 
not quite touching. A spark one-thirty-second of an inch is effective. 
The current is applied by pressing a lever attached to the handle of the 
electrode. The usual method is to cauterize from periphery to center, 
taking care to leave no spot untouched. As the spark burns intensely 
the operation is hardly practicable without the help of the hypodermic. 
Few patients could or would stand the pain, especially those who were 
already suffering. After fulguration there is little or no soreness and a 
proper dressing will make the patient very comfortable. The spot should 
be carefully examined when the scab comes off. 

This, in outline, is the field for the high frequency current in podia- 
try. In the hands of the ethical and truly scientific it will undoubtedly 
prove a potent aid. 





IMPORTANT INFORMATION 


As we go to press we are in receipt of a communication from the 
Central and Trunk line Passenger Associations granting our application 
for a “fare and one half” railroad rate for all members and their families 
going to the Chicago Convention from the territory under their juris- 
diction, roughly the states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Wis- 
consin, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia and West Virginia. 

There seems to be no doubt but that the other passenger Associations 
will likewise grant similar reductions from their territories. 

Tickets purchased under this plan cannot be procured until a few 
days before the opening of the Convention and so all members who ex- 
pect to visit Chicago are warned not to purchase their tickets until the 
date set by the respective Passenger Associations, and then only in the 
manner explained fully in the July issue of The Journal. Make your 
Pullman reservations now, if you desire, but do not buy your railroad 
ticket until information is received from the National Secretary either in 
the columns of The Journal or by individual letter or postal. 


Failure to adhere to this plan will prevent you from obtaining a re- 
duced fare ticket from Chicago returning to your home. 
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PARATHESIN 
As An Aid in Relieving Painful Wounds 
R. H. Gross, M.Cp. 


NEW YORK 





Professor of Didactic Podiatry, The First Institute of Podiatry. 


Throughout the centuries man has continuously sought for those 
agents which when taken into the body or applied upon the surface 
would relieve pain and suffering. In the course of this search, many 
things have been unearthed, some of them valuable, and others of no 
use whatever in their attempted function. Every possible source of 
such agents was investigated and so the minerals, plants and animals all 
came in for their share of popularity as anesthetics (agents which pro- 
duce complete insensibility ) and as anodynes (agents which relieve pain). 
Superstitions were often built around the value of some of these sub- 
stances and the reading of their mode of preparation is often the cause 
for mirth in these modern times. 

The exploitation of these many useless agents has had a harmful in- 
fluence on the practitioner of today in that it makes him suspicious of 
any new preparation that is offered him to aid him in his work, regard- 
less of its value. He feels that it is an injustice to his patients to be try- 
ing our new remedies on them, and in many instances that feeling is 
justified. 

When parathesin was first offered to the practitioner many felt as 
above indicated, losing sight of the reputation of the manufacturers and 
the character of the scientific men who had carefully studied the drug. 
The attitude assumed by professional men in this and in other similar in- 
stances is wrong. We should have faith in the statements of men whom 
we know to be scientific and reliable, as progress in the treatment of 
human suffering is retarded if we do otherwise. 

-arathesin is a fine white, crystalline powder without odor or taste, 
and melts at 90 degrees centigrade. It is almost insoluble in cold water, 
slightly soluble in hot water, fairly soluble in alcohol, ether, benzine and 
fatty oils. It is miscible with animal and mineral oils and fats, thus 
making its use in oitment form possible. 

It is non-toxic when applied in therapeutic doses. When brought in 
contact with sensory nerves, insensibility is readily established and pre- 
existing pain rapidly disappears. It is slowly soluble in tissue secretions, 
thus producing prolonged anesthesia. In most wounds, the anesthesic 
effect lasts over a period of from 24 to 48 hours. A remarkable fact 
about the use of parathesin in this connection is that when a wound be- 
comes painful after two days without the dressing being changed, a fresh 
application will immediately prove equally as effective. If parathesin is 
used in powder form, it should be dusted on the wound, there to remain 
for from seven to ten minutes before applying the outside dressing. If 
the wound is bleeding when the drug is applied, impregnate a small piece 
of sterile gauze with the powder and this should be either packed into 
or placed upon the wound. If mixed with an ointment base, it is applied 
in the regular manner. 

The writer has had an excellent opportunity to try out parathesin 
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before he used it on a patient. He accidently cut the middle finger of 
the right hand, the wound extending from the lateral nail fold to the 
palmar surface of the finger. After bleeding had stopped, ordinary dress- 
ings were applied. After twelve hours the wound continued very painful 
nor was the pain relieved with the ordinary remedies. Finally parathe- 
sin powder was dusted on the wound. In about ten minutes all pain had 
left the part. Dressings were changed once daily for four days, and the 
wound was without pain during this period, when healing was complete. 

Since the occurrence above mentioned I have used parathesin on 
many occasions and in various forms and it has always proved its 
value as an anesthetic and as an anodyne. To demonstrate the various 
ways in which the drug can be employed, the following cases are quoted: 

Case, L. M., a mechanic, was brought to my office by a practitioner 
of medicine in this city. The patient had crushed the distal end of the 
little finger of the right hand in a machine and at the time the case was 
first seen, the entire distal phalanx was in a state of necrosis. Pain was 
intense and sleep was possible only by the use of narcotics. The patient 
was of the hysterical type and even the bandages were applied with dif- 
ficulty. Parathesin 5% with white precipitate, 2 ‘% was applied as an 
ointment in a lanoline base. After an hour, the pain had subsided and 
that night the patient slept well for the first time in a week. The dress- 
ing was changed once each day for a period of three weeks, after which 
the finger had healed. 

Case 2. S. M., a podiatrist, had his big toe nail crushed by a weight 
falling upon the toe. After a week there developed an acute infective 
onychia. Other measures having failed, it became necessary to remove 
the entire nail and to curette the necrotic tissue which was found under 
the posterior portion of the nail plate. Pain was severe. After forty- 
eight hours of a bichloride of mercury (1-5000) wet dressing, the wound 
was dressed with the following: 


PRR ioe cabaret ee eg oe 2 
WOU MOND vckc ives bictvivovstenascnesee 1 
PUNE. a oSS Sanwa po bua wane cee 30 
M. ft. Ung. . 


Pain was soon relieved and the wound healed in the course of a few 
weeks. 

Case 3. G. W., a student, had cut his finger on the dorsal surface 
of the first interphalangeal joint of the right hand. The wound being in 
a part that was continuously in use, the parts did not heal readily and 
were very painful. After being thoroughly cleansed and dried, the lesion 
was dressed with powdered parathesin and protected with gauze. Pain 
ceased in about ten minutes and the anesthesia lasted for two days. The 
part was redressed with the drug and in a week was entirely well. 

Case 4. C. L., a cook, burned her leg and foot while cooking. The 
burn was caused by spilling the contents of a pot which contained hot 
grease. Pain was excruciating, and home remedies failing to give relief, 
he was finally brought to my office. The dorsal surface of the lower 
third of the leg and foot was involved and at the point where the straps 
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of her shoe had been (the style of shoe called a pump), there were areas 
of ulceration. The parts were cleansed and then dressed with the follow- 


7 © 
ing: 


ES ee a ee ee ee ee eee On 10 
NO eT eo EO eee Pe or ey meres 75 
I Fe ee re ee a aaa 15 


M. ft. Ung. 


Pain was relieved within an hour. This dressing was continued, be- 
ing changed once each day until the lesion had healed. 

Case 5. A. C., a clerk was suffering with verruca arida situated on 
the plantar surface of both great toe joints. The growths were removed 
by diathermy fulguration with the use of novocain, 1%, as a local anes- 
thetic. The wound was then dressed with sterile gauze which had been 
thoroughly impregnated with parathesin, the gauze being packed into the 
wound. The usual pain of reaction which is characteristic of local anes- 
thesia was entirely eliminated by this treatment. 

Records of many cases thus treated have brought out the fact that 
the reaction after local anesthesia can be greatly minimized and often 
entirely avoided by the use of the above procedure. 

In onychocryptosis (ingrown nail) in which an anesthétic has been 
used and the flap removed, parathesin will also prevent the pain of re- 
action to a great extent. It also has a good influence on the healing of 
wounds of this type, inasmuch as the pain which usually attends such 
lesions is eliminated and healing can go on without interference. 

It must be remembered that parathesin is most efficient when applied 
directly to the painful part. On all open wounds its action will be no- 
ticed in about five or ten minutes, especially if the powder is used. If 
used in an ointment with other drugs the action will be slower, and if the 
skin is unbroken over the part to which it is appJied very little anes- 
thetic action will be noticed, and then only if the base of the ointment 
can be absorbed. Lanolin has proven to be the best vehicle for para- 
thesin when used on the wunbroken skin. Regardless of the nature of 
the wound, if pain is a factor, parathesin is indicated and should be used. 

It is borne in mind that when parathesin is employed locally for 
anaesthetic purposes, the action of the drug is exerted on the nerve fib- 
rille. These latter become desensitized. In order to produce this effect 
the abraded surface must be clean of all debris before applying the drug 
so that the latter may come into direct contact with the pain nerve ends. 
Moreover no dressing should be made until from Seven to ten minutes 
after the parathesin has been applied. 

A large measure of the chiropodist’s success is achieved because of 
his ability to send his patients from his office, free of pain. Parathesin, 
properly employed, is a splendid aid to the practitioner in increasing his 
reputation in the particular mentioned, and therefore should be welcome 
as an important addition to this therapeutic armamentarium. 


203 West 117TH STREET. 
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GARDEZ VOS PIEDS—WATCH YOUR FEET 
W. v.M GERARD, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IA 


Provisional Podiatrist, Iowa National Guard; Member, Iowa State Board of Podiatry Ex- 
aminers; late Podiatrist, Mexican Border Service; late Visiting Podiatrist, 
Foot Department, Hospital for Deformities and Joint Diseases, 


Y. C., and of The Foot Clinics of New York 


“Gardez vos pieds!” Watch your feet! That’s the translation in 
unadorned English, 

It is only very recently that we have begun to realize the sensible 
necessity of the idea. Among other issues disclosed in the mobilization 
for war, for instance, was the fact that perfect feet, or even just passably 
perfect feet, were discouragingly few and far between. Napoleon re- 
marked sagely that an “Army marches on its stomach,” but Pershing hit 
it nearer the center, when he suggested that with “good feet” he could 
lead the A. E. F. to the gates of Berlin. 

And maybe with a little less conspicuity but with nevertheless a con- 
siderable amount of acclaim comes a new science now to tell a long suf- 
fering horde of bi-peds that their traction ills can be remedied, that their 
foot power can be geared up and tossed into high. As a matter of fact 
there is nothing particularly new in this idea; it is merely the evolution 
of an old science, the adaption of a new method of doing things to old 
fashioned ills. The incentive is in evidence on every hand, or every foot, 
you might say. Just stop and think—how many of us bathe our feet 
more often than once a week? Do you know that available statistics as 
to the number of hose, both men’s and women’s manufactured and sold 
in this country indicate that considerably more than half the population 
is content with one change a week? 


WHY DO CROOKED TOES GO UNHEEDED, BUT CROOKED NOSES EXCITE SYM- 
PATHETIC ATTENTION ? 

Maybe Mr. Edison should be consulted. Here is a barage of prob- 
lems that merit consideration: 

Why do women wear high heels to make them look taller and small 
hats to make them look “petite ?” . 

How many persons buy shoes ‘to fit their feet? 

Why does an honest, hard working, shoe clerk pull a pair of per- 
fectly respectable “number eights” off the top shelf, dust them off, and 
then inform Madame proudly that hers are the only feet on the West 
Side that would slip so easily into a “three double a” 

Why will a man ventilate his cellar and raise his bed room windows, 
but stride about in entire indifference to the fact that his feet may be 
cased in a leather jacket about as airy as a head of brick cheese—and 
about as odiferous? 

Why brush our teeth three times a day, after an hour or more of 
service, and wear out the same feet twelve hours every day, furnishing 
them a bath only once a week? 

Why do we laugh at the chap that “toes in?” 

Why will a man limp around with bad feet resignedly, but howl for 
a doctor within twenty-four hours if he discovers a pain in his little fin- 
ger? 
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FOOT INSPECTION, FOOT CLINICS 

A decade ago we might have been content to remain permanently 
disabled because of defective feet and unfit for productive work, but to- 
day we are vaguely aware of some constructive skill that promises relief. 
It is due, largely, perhaps to extensive efforts made by War Department 
heads to cure foot ills that predominated in army camps, that certain 
excellent examples of remedies accomplished on a large scale can be 
found; and too, it has been these experiments and wholesale foot in- 
spections and foot clinics conducted among our troops that have revealed 
the astonishing inroads that foot defects have made in our modern day 
life. 

Sanitation of feet and its close relationship to general health have 
thus been rather prominently fixed in the minds of our soldiers, and it 
only remains to spread this sensible conviction into industrial circles. 

There are without doubt thousands in every sizable community who 
are sadly deficient in bodily comfort because of ailments and deformities 
of the feet. Can you think of your work and of your aching feet at 
the same time? It is a singular fact that the average man is prone to 
discuss readily any real or imaginary ill he may be kin to so long as 
that ailment has nothing to do with his feet. He is quite willing to sub- 
scribe to the theory of rheumatism, whenever the symptoms are a little 
vague so far as other “isms” are concerned, but it seldom, if ever, occurs 
to him that the cause of his ill health lies in his neglected and much 
abused feet. 

FOOT ILLS THREATEN REAL DANGER 

There is plenty of sound logic in the assertion that among the health 
perils that beset us in this life, those that aim most viciously and are 
calculated to evade ordinary safeguards, are the pitfalls that threaten to 
trap and destroy a goodly portion of the one hundred per cent. perfec- 
tion that nature endowed us with in the way of useful, capable feet. 

Close observation and careful record of the condition of feet of 
troops in camps revealed among others these particular causes of pedal 
defects: 

1—Misfit and deforming shoes—foot follies ; 

2—Improper posture and locomotion, i.¢e., traditional “toeing-out” 
and the acquired, harmful habit of carrying the body weight upon the 
internal, lateral border of the foot. 

3—Lack of muscular development and excessive use of the feet. 

4—Abnormal increase of body weight. 

5—Advent of the automobile and street car, mechanical devices re- 
placing muscle power. : 

6—Artificial mode of living. From the elastic turf, cushioning each 
step, we have changed to cement floors, sidewalks and pavements, pre- 
senting resisting surfaces, causing impact and jars to the nervous sys- 
tem with the “shock absorbing capacity” of the foot greatly impaired. 

7—Excrescences of the foot cause favoring of painful areas, affect- 
ing the natural body balance. 

&Focal infections and suppurative orocesses. The focus of infec- 
tion may be anywhere in the body. The favorite sites being the head 
teeth, tonsils, sinuses, other foci may be chronic appendix, prostate gland, 
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submucuous abscesses, etc., polluting the blood stream with micro or- 
ganism or with toxic products of bacterial growth. 

9—Constitutional disorders. 

10—Dislocations, injuries, fractures, sprains, etc. 

11—Commercial arch braces, contributory to formation of adhe- 
sions, periostitis, i.c., inflammation of the periosteum, the fibrous mem- 
brane covering the bone, and to atrophy of the muscles, due to their non- 
use. 

12—Lamentable, if not inexcusable ignorance of the subject matter 
of foot hygiene. 

FEET WEIGHTBEARING PEDESTAL AND AGENTS OF LOCOMOTION 

Consider the danger and real penalty that confront us if we neglect 
persistently to care for our foot ills. Other parts of the body, if tempor- 
ily afflicted, lend themselves readily to the process of rejuvenation and 
repair ; not so the feet; here the process of cure or alleviation is tedious 
and uncertain unless properly directed. The foot, located at the base of 
the body column, is essentially the weightbearing pedestal. If the base 
of a huge pillar cracks, somebody or some agency must hold up that pil- 
lar before the damage can be repaired. 

By reason of the vertical posture of the body there is created an 
increased strain on the blood-pumping function of the heart; the pres- 
sure of the blood vessels is increased according to their depth below the 
heart, and in consequence thereof there is a comparatively low power of 
resistance in the controlling nerve and muscles of the feet. 

If, for instance, any of the upper extremities are injured or become 
diseased, the tissues immediately repair themselves in a very short time, 
the blood carrying the material of repair. 

But though there is an abundance of blood in the lower extremities, 
the feet, because of their location, weightbearing and locomotive func- 
tions do not respond to repair as promptly as any other part of the body. 

In view of the fact that the skeleton is the architectural frame of 
the body into which muscles, tendons, ligaments, blood vessels, nerve 
tissues, membranes, fasciz#, skin and other organs are built, there exists 
a close relationship and interdependence between these structures and 
their foundation—the FEET. 

It is evident, therefore, that health and disease depend entirely on 
the correct or abnormal relation of these structures. A healthy foot 
forms a true basis for good health, and foot stability is therefore, im- 
portant for normal posture and locomotion. 

Can we think of our work and concentrate our mind, when our feet 
hurt? Of course not. Poor feet spell poor work and poor pay. 


FOOT RECONSTRUCTION 

Paradoxically the World War has enlightened us that there are means 
of curing foot disabilities and that foot sanitation has increased marching 
and general efficiency. 

Thus ‘Foot Reconstruction,” originally a military measure, has 
transformed foot defectives into effective industrial units, while ex-serv- 
ice men, whether they are ditch diggers or diplomats, peanut venders, or 
financiers, have become ardent disciples of Napoleon’s Cassandra like 
warning. 
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| OUR CONVENTION CITY | 





Chicago is 26 miles long with greatest 
width of 14.7 miles, area of about 200 
sq. miles, and frontage on Lake Michi- 
gan of 22 miles. The most popular of 
the many theories of the derivation of 
the name Chicago is the tradition that 
a fine young Indian named Chi-Ka-Govr 
was drowned in the river which now 
divides the great city. 

Joliet and Marquette discovered this 
region in 1673. Joliet reported his dis- 
covery of the Chicago Portage and 
claimed that by means of a canal cut 
through a league of prairie a boat could 
pass from the Great Lakes to the Miss- 
issippi River. In the Drainage Canal 
Chicago has perfected the realization 
of Joliet’s suggestion. In 1680 La 
Salle put in at the mouth of the 
Chicago River. He had discovered 
that the Mississippi emptied into the 
Gulf of Mexico. In 1682, La Salle, re- 
ferring to what is now Chicago, made 
this prophecy: “This will be the gate 
of Empire, this the seat of Commerce. 
The typical man who will grow up 
here must be an enterprising man. Each 
day as he rises he will exclaim, “I act, 
I move, I push.” and there will be 
spread before him a boundless horizon, 
an illimitable field of activity. A lim- 
itless expanse of plain is here— to the 
east water and all other points land. If 
I were to give this place a name I 
would derive it from the nature of the 
man who will occupy this place— ago, 
I act; cifcum, all around; Circago.” 


Chicago was originally surveyed and 
platted August 4, 1830; incorporated as 
a town with a population of 100, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1835, and as a city, with a 
population of 4,107, March 4, 1837. Of 
this 4,107, 1800 were males anti 845 fe- 
males aged 21 years and over, “exclu- 
sive of 77 colored and 104 sailors.” In 
1918 Chicago was the fourh largest city 
of the world, with a population which 
increases about 50,000 a year and is 
rapidly approaching 3,000,000. Citizens 
of seventy-five different nationalities 
were represented in a patriotic demon- 
stration, July 4, 1918. Twenty different 
nationalities have newspapers printed 
in their own language. Chicago, in size, 
in commercial achievements, in civic de- 
velopments, in the character and mag- 
nitude of its institutions, and in its 
many avenues of progress, is the most 
wonderful city in the world. “Chicago” 


really covers a greater community than 
is indicated in the foregoing figures, 
embracing thickly populated areas ex- 
tending in every direction beyond the 
city limits. 

In 1831 the mail was brought from 
Detroit twice a week on horseback ‘and 
deposited in a dry-goods box. Hogs 
roamed at will about town until 1843, 
and an occasional wolf was killed in the 
streets. What is now the business 
center was fenced in, in 1828, as a pas- 
ture, and in 1834 the total tax levy 
amounted to $48.90. In 1846 there was 
but one block of paving and that con- 
sisted of wooden planks laid slanting to 
the middle of the road. 


Today Chicago is the great central 
market and distributing center of the 
United States. Its wholesale trade 
amounted in 1918 to $3,340,000,000. It 
is the world’s greatest livestock, grain, 
and lumber market and it leads in the 
distribution of foodstuffs, machinery, 
general merchandise, millinery, dry 
goods, wearing apparel, furniture, musi- 
cal instruments and household requis- 
ites. It is the financial center of the 
West, with banking resources of $1,883,- 
154,592. Chicago is a Federal Reserve 
City and it has several of the coun- 
try’s foremost banking institutions. 
Here is the world’s foremost railroad 
terminus; 1,339 passenger trains arrive 
and depart daily, carrying 192,000 per- 
sons. There are more than 100 railroad 
yards and 315 freight receiving stations. 
The yards at one station (Clearing) 
have a daily capacity of 10,000 freight 
cars. 


The water carrying trade of Chicago 
is comparable to that of New York and 
Boston and exceeds that of Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans, Baltimore and San 
Francisco!. The principal items in Chi- 
cago River traffic are grain, lumber, 
coal and salt; those of the Calumet 
River, iron ore, coal and grain. There 
is a total of 55 miles of private docks 
on the rivers. 


The value of Chicago manufactures 
in 1918 was over $4,000,000,000. The 11,- 
000 manufacturing plants produce prac- 
tically every line of merchandise used 
in America. There are 500,000 wage 
earners. Certain individual concerns 
employ as many as 13,000 people, pro- 
during an output or more than $100,- 
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000,000 each annually. Chicago is the 
principal meat packing center of the 
world and holds, with few exceptions, 
a commanding place in all branches of 
American industry. The total estimat- 
earning power of the people of Chicago 
is $985,000,000. 

Chicago’s normal hotel capacity is in 
excess of 100,000 rooms per day. 

To the visitor the business section of 
Chicago is the first point of interest, for 
it is the feature that is most strikingly 
metropolitan. A district of crowded 
streets and high office buildings, down- 
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The great retail market is on State 
Street and Wabash Avenue, from Ran- 
dolph to Van Buren, and Michigan 
Boulevard from Washington to Seventh 
street. Here are gathered department, 
general and special retail stores. The 
financial institutions are located princi- 
pally in the parellel and cross streets 
adjoining this region to the west. 

That Chicago is a city of homes as 
well as a city of commerce and indus- 
try is becoming constantly better un- 
derstood. 

The city is divided into three sections 


———~ ay 
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THE DRAKE 


town Chicago is typical of the commer- 
cial activity of this busy city. So great 
is the congestion in thoroughfares where 
travel is heaviest that but for the effic- 
iency of the “traffic squad” at down- 
town street intersectiongs the streets 
would not be able to accommodate the 
tremendous movement of vehicles and 
pedestrians that daily make use of 
them. 

The high office building is typical of 
all sections of down town Chicago, 
whose lateral growth is marked by con- 
stant invasion of additional territory 
by the towering skyscraper. 


Convention Headquarters 


by the Chicago River and its two afflu- 
ents. The section north of the main 
stream and east of the north fork is 
known as the North Side. That south 
of the main stream and east of the 
south fork is termed the South Side. 
The West-Side is the district lying west 
of the north and south forks. 

The rectangular block system prevails 
throughout the city, the streets running 
east and west and north and south 
with comparatively few exceptions. 

Chicago has about 4,700 miles of 
streets and alleys. Over 3,000,000 people 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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PUBLIC LECTURERS 


The printing of the amendments to the National Constitution and 
By-Laws in the preceding issue of THE JOURNAL brings to the attention 
of the membership in general one phase of the work being planned for 
the House of Delegates to convene in Chicago next August. This matter, 
important as it may be, constitutes only one of the numerous duties that 
this coming third House must perform. 

There are numerous routine matters, questions of policy, and a seem- 
ingly countless list of odds and ends of organization work which it must 
discuss, digest and act upon before the president’s gavel falls for the 
last time. 

Not the least important among these is the very serious consideration 
of the institution of a Lecture Bureau for the purposes of public instruc- 
tion. This is not a new thought nor has it gone undiscussed in previous 
years, but it would seem that this year, with our organization firmly 
cemented we are at last ready and able to crystalize the thoughts of many 
years and develop a bureau from whose work will come the much needed 
chiropody propagandist efficiently trained for the public lecture platform. 

A call has been sent to each State Secretary requesting that any 
among the membership of his or her respective state society, who expect 
to attend the convention and who are qualified or who might be quickly 
groomed for lecture work to come prepared to devote some time to a ser- 
ies of conferences pertaining to this question. 
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The problem of training lecturers is difficult of solution, and has 
been the main obstacle in the past in the development of this work. The 
qualifications include not only a complete knowledge of the subject ma- 
terial of these lecturers, but they demand the experience of public speak- 
ing and the specialized ability of presenting the various phases of foot 
health and comfort in a manner interesting and not too scientific. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to discuss the existence of a con- 
dition together with its courses, symptoms, prognosis, etc., with a man 
who has knowledge about what you are talking, and who is entirely at 
home with scientific nomenclature. But try to explain the same subject 
to a person who has no knowledge whatsoever of the whys and where- 
fores of the matter and to whom scientific terms are nothing more than a 
series of peculiar sounding Greek and Latin roots. 

There should be a large and enthusiastic response to this appeal and 
plans should be instituted at this conference making for an immediate de- 
parture along these lines. 

Here is a great work to be commenced, who will be among the first 
to offer their services ? 





MAINTENANCE FUND PLEDGES 


Pledges made during the past few months to the Maintenance Fund 
are now due and payable, and Armilia Bibeau, who has this work in 
charge, is desirous that all may be paid up in full before July Ist, so that 
her committee may be able to file a complete and final report to the House 
of Delegates at the coming convention. 

Slowly but surely the National is gaining financial independence and 
those who have so cheerfully and so generously given to this fund should 
have, and will have, their names placed on a roll of honor, attesting to 
their unselfishness and their loyalty to and interest in the growth of the 
National. 

Redeem your pledge at once by forwarding your check or money 
order to Dr. Bibeau, 310 Peoples Bank Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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CONVENTION TRAVEL 


Listed below will be found the 
amount of railroad fare charged from 
various points throughout the country 
to Chicago. This is printed for the in- 
formation of those members who are 
anticipating making the trip to the 
Eleventh Annual Convention. 

Application has already been made 
through various Passenger Associations 
for reduced convention fares. At the 
present writing this application has not 
been granted but the Secretary sees no 
reason why it should not be, and other 
columns of this issue may contain valu- 
able information which will save the 
members going to Chicago considerable 
sums of money. If this information 
does not arrive in time for insertion in 
this issue, an individual letter will be 
sent to each member, giving full in- 
formation regarding such reduction. 

If our application for reduced fare is 
granted, the following regulations will 
govern such reductions. These should 
be read carefully by everyone who is 
anticipating visiting Chicago because 
it is readily seen that we must have a 
minimum of 250 certificates issued in 
order to receive the benefit of the one- 
half fare charge ticket return. 

If you receive an announcement, 


either through the columns of The Jour- 
nal or by special letter from the Secre- 
tary’s office, be sure to demand a Re- 
duced Fare Certificate at the time you 


purchase your ticket to Chicago. Pro- 
cure only one way transportation. This 
certificate will be handed to the Secre- 
tary at the Convention to be endorsed 
by him and presented by you when 
you purchase your return trip ticket. 
This procedure will save you one-half 
fare returning from Chicago to your 
place of starting, providing the one- 
way ticket costs more than 67 cents. 
CERTIFICATE PLAN REGULATION 
Subject to the filing of application on the 


prescribed “Form of Application Blank” 
enclosed herewith and the completion of 


the necessary details, reduced fares on the 
Certificate Plan may be authorized under 
the following conditions: 


For meetings of recognized 
organizations or societies, members in at- 
tendance at such meetings and dependent 
members of their families only, who have 
paid regular one-way adult tariff fares of 
sixty-seven (67) cents or more on going 
trip, via route over which one way tickets 
are regularly sold, will be ticketed to their 
starting points by the same route traveled 
in going to the meeting at one-half of the 
regular one-way adult tariff fares from 
place of meeting to original starting point, 
provided there has been in attendance at 
the meeting not less than two hundred and 
fifty (250) members and dependent mem- 
of their families holding certificates of the 
standard form. 

2 IDENTIFICATION: The reduced fare 
TIFICATES: Certificates which show the 
less holder of certificate is properly iden- 
tified, as provided for by the certificate. 

3. ISSUANCE AND HONORING OF CER- 
TIFICATES: Certificates which show the 
purchase of tickets not earlier than three 
days prior to the date announced as the 
opening date of the meeting, or which show 
the purchase of tickets during the first 
three days of the meeting, when endorsed 
at the meeting of the authorized officer of 
the organization, and validated by special 


1. FARES: 
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. 
agent. 
honored 


representing the carriers, will be 
for purchase of a return ticket at 
reduced fare, if presented to ticket agent 
not later than three days after the date 
announced as the closing date of the meet- 
ing; Sunday not to be counted as a day in 
any case. Certificates, however, will not 
be honored when issued in connection with 
tickets sold to persons who reach a meet- 
ing after the last day arranged for the at- 
tendance of the Special Agent. 

4. LIMITED TRAINS: Return tickets is- 
sued at the reduced fares will not be good 
on any limited train on which such reduced 
fare transportation is not honored. 

5. MEETINGS COVERING EXTENDED 
PERIODS: When a meeting extends over a 
long period of time special consideration 
will be given to authorization of selling 
dates to meet the requirements. 

6. REFUND CLAIMS: No refund of fare 
will be made because of failure to obtain 
proper certificates. 

7. If holder of 
fare tickets and 
ite number of 
of the Special 
made. 

8. TRANSPORTATION 
certificate issued in connection with a 
child's half fare ticket, or a clergy, char- 
ity or employe’s ticket or any other form 
of transportation sold at less than the 
normal one-way adult fare, will be honored 
for reduced fare returning, or included in 
computing the number in attendance. 


RAILROAD FARES FROM VARIOUS 
POINTS TO CHICAGO 


certificates purchase full 
return before the requis- 
certificates is in the hands 
Agent, refund will not be 


EXCLUDED: No 
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ARE YOU A GOODFELLOW? 


If you are and have manifested the 
fact by sending your name, address and 
a contribution also of not less than two 
dollars in the form of a check, money 
order of any other good way, to the 
Committee having the program for the 
Eleventh Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Chiropodists this 
is just a friendly greeting. 

If you are a Good fellow, but so far 
have failed to do the above, namely 
send your name, address accompanied 
by a monetary testimony of your in- 
terest in chiropodial affairs to Chicago, 
this is a gentle but firm reminder that 
it is time to do so. 

You will find yourself in excellent 
company when the program that is 
planned to be one of the very finest 
ever issued will appear. There will be 
numerous features of historic and pro- 
fessional interest which will make of 
the issue a valuable souvenir book. In 
addition the Goodfellow pages now rap- 
idly filling up with the names and lo- 
cations of every worthwhile cihropodist 
in every city in every part of the coun- 
try where our profession has achieved 
the dignity of organized effort or at 
least affiliation with state or national 
work will serve as a first class directory 
available to the reading public. 

For these books will be so handsome 
that every chiropodist will be ready to 
display them in the office and it is in 
tended to send them to all chiropo- 
dists, whether they attend the Con 
vention or not. Those who are not list- 
ed as a “Goodfellow” will in time cer- 
tainly feel slighted. But remember, in 
that case the blame will be yours. The 
opportunity is here, and NOW, The 
fee is small—of course if your generos- 
ity prompts you to make it larger, there 
is a chance for you to help finance the 
eleventh Convention, our ten-year-anni- 
versary. 

At any rate, look at yourself in the 
mirror, as it were, of your professional 
campanionships and upon due reflec- 
tion you will realize the ned to demon- 
strate not only to the Chicago conting- 
ency anxious and busy with the task 
of being host to the profession but to 
all the colleagues the country over that 
you, too, are up to the minute, wide 
awake, loyal, and ready to help, in short 
a veritable GOOD FELLOW. 

Send your business card and $2.00 to 

Yours for the cause, 
IGNACE J. REIS, DSC. 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Prior to the reorganization of the 
National Association in 1919, the Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee had 
to pass on each and every application 
that came in. In order to do this in- 
telligently and efficiently the states 
were divided into ten groups, each 
group was called a zone and a Zone 
Chairman was appointed over each one. 
The Membership Chairman with the ten 
Zone Chairmen constituted the Nation- 
al Membership Committee. 

Since the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Association, each affiliated state 
passes on its own applicants. This has 
releived the Membership Committee of 
a great deal of its responsibility. The 
result is that all of the states in some 
of the Zones are affiliated, thereby ren- 
dering the Membership Committee in 
that area entirely useless. Each Zone 
has been more or less affected, the final 
result being that the Membership Com- 
mittee should be reorganized in order 
that it may be more simple and effi- 
cient. 

Your Chairman feels that this should 
be done before the Annual Convention 
in order that the change may not be 
confusing to the State Delegates at the 
meeting of the House of Delegates. Also 
that his successor may have a clear 
field to start the new year’s work in. 

In no instances will there be any 
change in the State Chairmen, these will 
all serve on until the end of this year. 
The changes will only be in the re- 
arranging of the states into a lesser 
number of Zones. 

Your Chairman feels a pang of re- 
gret in the releasing of these Zone 
Chairmen. Each has been with him 
during his two years of office. All have 
been willing and conscientious work- 
ers and have served faithfully. He 
wishes to thank each one for their able 
assistance. 

There still remains within the juris- 
diction of the Membership Committee, 
thirteen states that have been organized 
and six states that are organized but 
not affiliated. The unorganized states 
have been arranged into four Zones and 
the unaffiliated states into the fifth. 

The change will go into effect June 1, 
and the new officers will take charge on 
that date. There are several states, un- 
fortunately, for which no state chair- 
man can be appointed because no mem- 
bers of the jAssociation are located 


within their borders, and it is to be 
hoped that this condition will shortly 
be remedied. 


REORGANIZED ZONES OF NATIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

ZONE 1—Chairman, N. C. Mueller, 
mond, Va. 

South Carolina, State Chairman 
Georgia, State Chairman, Chas. Koch, At- 
lanta. 

Florida, State Chairman, QO. J. L. 
son, Jacksonville. 

ZONE 2—Chairman, R. Mascaro, New Or- 
leans, La. 


Rich- 


Tonnis- 


Tennessee, State Chairman, W. H. Koch, 

Nashville. 

Mississippi, State Chairman. 

Alabama, State Chairman, Marie Bauer, 
Birmingham. 


ZONE 3—Chairman, J. A. Herschel, Gal- 


veston, Texas. 


Arizona, State Chairman, Jane Lewis, 
Tucson. 

New Mexico, State Chairman, 

Utah, State Chairman, E. W. Wehl, Salt 


Lake City. 

ZONE 4—Chairman, A. C 
coma, Washington 

Nevada, State Chairman 

Idaho, State Chairman. G. H. 
Boise 

Wyoming, State Chairman, 
Cheyenne. 


Mirenta, Ta- 


Gannon. 


Clara Ligiere, 


South Dakota, State Chairman, B. F. Al- 
Albee, Sioux Falls. 

ZONE 5—Chairman, F. T. Reiss, Boston, 
Mass. 


Maine, State Chairman, W. O. 
ton Waterville. 


McNaugh- 


Vermont, State Chairman, F. W. Magoon, 
St. Johnsbury 

New  .lersey, State Chairman, Charles 
Hans, Elizabeth 

Delaware, State Chairman, A. N. Schae- 
fer, Wilmington. 

Indiana, State Chairman, L. K. Bunch, 
South Bend. 

Colorado. State Chairman, P. J. Geddy, 


Colorado Springs. 


EXTENSION OF MEMBERSHIP 
DRIVE 





This is to announce that the time of 
the National Membership Contest will 
be extended to AUGUST IST. 

In some of the states the membership 
drive is just now getting well under 
way; in others it is now in full sway. 
In either event it seems unfair and un- 
wise to close the contest when first 
planned. Do not forget, the time is 
extended until the first of August. Ev- 
ery state is working splendidly and the 
results certainly are gratifying. 

Have just received several thousand 
copies of “Chiropody Preferred.” If 
you can use some of these let me know 
and they will be forwarded at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. J. OLSON, 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


All members expecting to attend the 
National Convention at Chicago in Au- 
gust, will come directly to Drake Ho- 
tel, Lake Shore Drive and Oak Street. 
The Reception Committee will have a 
booth in hotel lobby to receive all visi- 
tors and to look after their individual 
needs. 
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STATE SOCIETY NEWS 





ILLINOIS 
The semi-monthly meeting of the I. 
P. A., Chicago branch, was held in the 
Pedic Room, Illinois College of Chir- 
opody, on Wednesday, April 19, 7 P.M. 
This was the first of our banquet 


meetings and the Pedic Room had 
been artistically decorated. A com- 
mittee of six, Drs. Israel, Schreiber, 


Barchard, Smith, Myers and Simons 
served the members and our guests— 
Dr. Frank Stewart, Miss Francis, Dr. 
Davenport and Dr. Wm. Gerard, of 
lowa. 

The dinner was a most enjoyable af- 
fair and many appreciative remarks as 
to the ability of the chef were heard. 


Dr. Stewart gave us his second and 
last lecture on social hygiene. The 
writer regrets that his poor vocabu- 
lary can not do justice to the lecture. 
He is one of the most fascinating per- 
sons that ever addressed our society; 
his subject he presented with such an 
admirable clarity of mind that he left 
no misapprehensions and we feel that 
we could not apply to any one better 
able than he for information on social 
hygiene. 


After the lecture the chairman of the 
Various convention committees gave 
reports of their activities and we wish 
to extend to each and every one of 
them and their co-workers hearty con- 
gratulations for the progress they have 
made thus far. 


Following the business meeting Dr. 
Wm Gerard, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
made a few remarks as to his mission, 
we all enjoyed his questions. 


The proceeds of the dinner were turn- 
ed over to the convention fund. 


The Ladies Auxiliary under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Schreiber and with 
the able assistance of Drs. Barchard, 
Myers, Simon and Smith gave a dance 
and “bunco” party on Saturday, May 
6th, at the Illinois College Auditorium. 

There were about two hundred per- 
sons enjoying themselves in the audi- 
torium with glorious music, delicious 
refreshments and solos by talented 
members. 
success in every way thanks to the abil- 
ity of the chairman and her co-work- 
ers. 


The entertainment was a’ 


MICHIGAN 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Chiropodists Associaion was held 
at the Cadillac Hotel on May 2nd. 

The meeting was well attended, a 
banquet being served and a few short 
speeches being made by J. B. Kennedy, 
M.D., Dr. Harrison, Dr. Conners and 
Dr. King. 

After the banquet the members of 
the association retired to an anteroom 
and the following officers were elected 
for he coming year: 

George L. Riegel, President; M. J. 
Stevens, Secretary-treasurer and B. M. 
Furey, Vice-President. 

The Board of Directors were re-elect- 
ed, F. E. Jilek taking the place of G. A. 
Benedict. 

After the election of officers, demon- 
strations in strapping were given by 
Martin, Weiss and Bronson, after 
which dancing and a general good time 
was in order. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Chiropody Association was held 
at the University of Massachusetts in 
Boston, May 9th and was well attend- 
ed. 

Dr. A. M. Brackett, 2nd Vice-Presi- 
dent, of Springfield, was authorized by 
the Western Division to cast the nine 
votes of that body in the election of 
officers. The chair ruled this procedure 
in order, and their being no appeal from 
Dr. Hayden's ruling, Dr. Brackett cast 
the ballots of the Western Division ac- 
cording to his instructions from that 
body. 

It was voted to donate fifty dollars 
to the Chiropody Clinic of the Univer- 
sity. The members listened to inter- 
esting reports from President Hayden, 
Acting Treasurer, Dr. H. P. Kenison, 
and as Dr. Kenison is chairman of the 
Proctoring Committee on the lookout 
for violators of the state chiropody law, 
he reported on two cases that had been 
unearthed where people were practis- 
ing without a license. These cases were 
disposed of through legal procedure. 

Secretary Moody reported that ten 
new applicants had been elected as the 
result of the recent membership drive. 
Dr. F. T. Reiss, chairman, Scientific 
Committee reported he would plan an 
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interesting scientific program during 
the summer for the use of the associa- 
tion during the next season. Dr. John 
E. Fleming, chairman Committee on 
Public Information, made a long and 
interesting report on the work of his 
committee. Report of progress by Dr. 
E. H. Edwards, chairman of Commit- 
tee on Education. 

It was voted to hold the next state 
convention in Boston, February 22, 
1923 

The following were elected to the 
below designated officers: 

Frank E. Hayden, President; Alfred F. 
Staeger, Vice-President; A. M. Brackett, 2d 
Vice-President; Essie L. Moody, Secretary; 
Harry P. Kenison, Treasurer; Frank E. Hay- 
den, delegate to the N. A. C. Convention 
and F. T. Reiss, alternate delegate to the 
N A C. Convention. Board of Directors: F. 
T. Reiss, H. B. Donaldson, W. C. Boone, 
T. J. Carleton, E. Robert Riedel, Mrs. D. A, 
Titus, N. Kenison. 


MINNESOTA 


It will be a long time before the 
Minnesota chiropodists and public for- 
get the Ninth Minnesota State Annual 
Convention held at the Hotel St. Paul, 
May 7th and 8th. 

Registration began Sunday, 9.30 A.M. 
and was followed by an address by the 
President ,Dr. A. A. Loeslin, in which 
he emphasized the necessity to elect 
new officers to stimulate interest in the 
Society; the need of financial and ethi- 
cal support of every member; and 
good attendance and an active interest 
of members at all meetings and special 
classes 

Dr. E. O. Loeslin. a charter member 
of the Minnesota Organization, read a 
paper on the history of chiropody in 
this state. . 

Dr. Bracken spoke on ethics, the ori- 
gin and various meanings of the word 
and its application to our profession. 
Dr. Ramsburg spoke on diseased nails. 
Dr. Orest spoke on and demonstrated 
massage. Dr. Bibeau spoke on fissures, 
blisters and burns. Dr. V. Cleaver 
spoke on cutaneous manifestation of 
syphilis on the foot and leg. Dr. Jones 
spoke on verruca and its treatment. 

Drs. Nelson and Murphy debated on 
“Arches versus No Arches,” which was 
extremely interesting. Dr. Murphy 


took the affirmative and Dr. Nelson the 
negative. Time prevented a full discus- 
sion which is to be continued at our 
June meeting. 

During the afternoon a business ses- 
sion was held which proceeded along 


its regular routine. The officers re- 
ports were read and accepted, followed 
by the reports of the Entertainment, 
Legislative, Auditing, Scientific, Mem- 
bership, Sick and Welfare, Ethics, and 
Social Membership Committees. The 
report of the Ethic Committee is print- 
ed in full below: 


“The activities of your Ethics Committee 
for the year may be summed up as follows: 
We have examined the business cards, sta- 
tionary, statement heads, directories of 
buildings, office doors and windows, tele- 
phone directories; as to ethical forms and 
beg to report to you at this time that 
not a single member of our society in good 
standing at this time is even under sus- 
picion of not living up to our ethical stand- 
ards.”’ 

Another record for Minnesota, no more 
gold feet on windows, doors or stationary, 
no more newspaper or telephone book or 
miscellaneous advertising, no more busi- 
ness cards misrepresenting our practice, a 
record we all ought to be proud of. Lets 
keep it clean. The committee at this time 
wishes to specially thank the mémbers who 
gave us their cooperation and good will in 
changes they were asked to make for the 
good of the cause; also to all members for 
their promptness in assisting us whenever 
called upon.”’ 

Let our slogan be “Onward Minnesota.” 
Let us not hide our light under a bushel, 
but give it to the world.” 

H. A, BRACKEN, 
Chairman 


New officers elected are as follows: 

Dr. George W. Nelson, president. 

Dr. E. D. Loeslin, Vice-President. 

Dr. I. Baumgartner, Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr. V. Cleaver, Recording Secretary 

Dr. H. A, Bracken, Delegate. 

Dr. M. Towsley, St. Paul, was elect- 
ed to membership. The offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer were made one, 
so as to expidite business of society. 

Dr. Ramsburg spoke on the advisa- 
bility of trying to obtain an enabling 
act at the next legislative session, so 
as to establish a chair of chiropody at 
the State University. The committee 
of three to act on this matter indepen- 
dent of general legislation, was elected 
as follows: Dr. Ramsburg, Dr. Bracken, 
Dr. A. Loeslin. 

The Society voted to pay railroad ex- 
penses and the hotel bill of the dele- 
date to the national convention. 





The annual Twin City Meeting fol- 
lowed with Dr. A. Loeslin presiding. 

The regular order of business was 
followed. Dr. Towsley was elected to 
membership. 

The purchasing department hence- 


‘forth will make a monthly report. 


The officers of the state organization 
were elected unanimously for the Twin 
City Society. 
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The offices of secretary and treasurer 
were voted to be one. 

May 8th, Monday, from 9 A.M. to 4 
P.M., a free clinic was held. General 
orthopedic and special clinics were in 
charge of members. Over 150 persons 
were treated among which were some 
very interesting cases. 

At 7 P.M. a banquet was served in 
the Palm Room to members and many 
guests. This, followed by dancing, 
surely was the climax of a perfect con- 
vention. 





MONTANA 


The annual meeting of the Montana 
Association of Chiropodists was held on 
May 7th in Helena. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year. 

Gus T. Jasmin, President; H. H. 
Peck, Ist Vice-Pres.; M. A. Bornholdt, 
Treasurer, Georgia Costigan, Secretary. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The New Hampshire Chiropody Asso- 
ciation held its May meeting at Nashua, 
Tuesday, the 9th. There were twelve 
members present. 

After the regular business a demon- 
stration in the use of Voielt Ray was 
given by Dr. Kate L. Wade, Elizabeth 
J. Somers and Elizabeth J. Kimball. 

The Association voted to arrange for 
a course of lectures and demonstrations 
to be held in the cities of the state. 

Dr. Charles S. Davis was re-oppoint- 
ed by the Governor to serve three years 
more on the State Board of Registra: 
tion in Chiropody, April 26th. 

NEW YORK 
Kings County Division 

A regular meeting of the Kings Coun- 
ty Division was held April 24th, 1922, 
at the County Medical Society Build- 
ing. 1313 Bedford Avenue, Dr. P. A. 
Buhl, Chairman, presiding. 

The usual business having been con- 
cluded, Dr. Buhl called upon the Chair- 
man of the Scientific Committee, Dr. 
Carl Herz, who presented the lecturer 
of the evening, Dr. Otto Schuster, who 
needed no introduction; there are few 
chiropodists who do not know Dr. 
Schuster personally or by reputation. 

The subject of the lecture was “Ten- 
don Sprain and Tendo Synovitis.” Dr. 
Schuster illustrated the various phases 
and conditions of tendon sprain on the 
blackboard and demonstrated suitable 
strappings. 


After the lecture, Dr. Ernest Graff 
acted as temporary Chairman and the 
members proceeded to conduct nom- 
inations for officers. The following 
were nominated: Chairman, Dr. P. A. 
Buhl; Vice-Chairman, Dr. Isaac Siegel; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. Paul Av- 
rill; Prosecuting Committee, Drs. A. H. 
Blume, Eugene Werther, I. Siegel; Del- 
egates to the Buffalo Convention, Drs. 
Schmitt, Burnett, Schuster and Av- 
ril. Executive Board: Drs. Blume, 
Schwartz, Scheimberg, Schmitt, Mul- 
dauer, Werther and Sonderling. 





Monroe Division 


The regular meeting of the Monroe 
County Division was held on Monday, 
May Ist, at its meeting rooms, 89 East 
Main Street, Rochester. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read and 
adopted. The regular procedure of 
business was cut short to allow more 
time for the nomination of officers for 
the ensuing year. 

The following officers were elected: 
Wm. F. Duryea, President; Julius A. 
Becker, Vice-President; John J. March, 
Secretary and J. D. Stone, treasurer. 
The delegates to the New York State 
Convention to be held in Buffalo on 
June 5th and 6th are: Agnes Connor 
and §S. P. Tiernan. 

A very enthusiastic discussion follow- 
ed on pads and padding by Drs. Dur- 
yea, March, Becker and Tiernan. 

The next meeting wil be held on the 
second Monday in June instead of the 
first Monday of the month, on account 
of all members going to the Buffalo 
Convention. 





WASHINGTON 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Pedic Society of the State of Washing- 
ton was held on May Ist in the offices 
of Dr. A. C. Mirenta, Tacoma. 

The chairman of our Scientific Com- 
mittee, Dr. B. S. Isham has left our 
state for an extended tour of Europe. 
He expects to be gone at least two 
years. Dr. C. M. Stuck was appointed 
by the president to fill the vacancy. 

Dr. Mirenta praised the Spokane 
Branch of our Society for their rapid 
progress in their clinics which are gain- 
ing wide recognition in their locality. 

Dr. Boyer gave a short talk on ony- 
chocryptosis and illustrations of same 
were cited by Dr. Susie Fraser. 
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CHICAGO 

(Continued from Page 19) 

ride daily on the surface and elevated 
street railways of which there is a to- 
tal of 1,350 miles. There are 1,200 
churches. There are 305 public schools, 
8,000 teachers and an annual attend- 
ance of nearly 400,000. Total school dis- 
bursements, year ending July 1, 1918, 
$20,000,000. There are 500 hotels and 
120 national and state banks. 

Of the three divisions of the city, the 
North Side is, broadly speaking, a resi- 
dence district with a blending, particu- 
larly towards the river, south and west, 
of warehouses and manufacturing con- 
cerns, chief among them the Deering 
Works of the International Harvester 
Company. 

The West Side comprises large resi- 
dence districts, great manufacturing 
areas, lumber yards, and busy retail 
thoroughfares. 

The South Side is also to a large ex- 
tent a residence district, though to the 
west and toward the extreme south it 
is devoted largely to manufacturing. 
Here are vast establishments such as 
the Union Stock Yards, International 
Harvester Co., Illinois Steel Co. Rolling 
Mills, and the Pullman Car Works. 

The north end of this South Side is 
the business center. In this area are 
immense wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, the famous department stores, 
the towering office buildings, the great 
banks, the principal theatres and ho- 
tels, and the municipal, county and 
federal buildings. Here are employed 
260,000 persons who come daily from 
outlying sections. In this district the 
elevated and surface lines from all parts 
of the city come to a focus moving 
around certain blocks for the return 
trip—hence the term “loop,” which, 
however, is gradually giving way to the 
more comprehensive title of “business 
center.” ( . 

Twelve large pumping stations with 
a daily capacity of 1,056,000,000 gallons 
draw water from Lake Michigan 
through tunnels which extend from two 
to four miles into the lake and send it 
through 3,871 miles of water pipe to 
supply the needs of the city. 


Arriving at Chicago 
As Chicago is the terminus of thirty- 
two trunk lines distributed among six 
great terminals in the city, it willl be 
well for the traveler to ascertain at 
which of these stations his train will ar- 
rive. 
Passengers arriving by boat will find 
adequate service at the docks. 


On all important trains, as they ap- 
proach the city, a responsible uniform- 
ed solicitor passes through the coach- 
es. He will take your checks, give you 
a receipt, and deliver your baggage to 
any part of the city. Payment may be 
made in advance or on receipt of the 
baggage. Ordinary baggage, such as a 
steamer trunk, make be taken with you 
in a cab, carriage, or taxicab. 

Caution! Never give your checks to 
anyone but a uniformed train solicitor, 
or a regular office agent, or a porter 
either of the transportation company 
holding the baggage or the express 
company to which you intend to in- 
trust it. Always take a a receipt; nev- 
er give up your checks to any person 
except the uniformed baggage man of 
the railroad or steamboat line by which 
you have traveled. 

If you are going to a hotel or expect 
to meet or visit friends residing in the 
city, it would be best probablly to keep 
your checks and arrange for the deliv- 
ery of your baggage after you have 
reached your destination. 

By previous arrangement an express- 
man will call at your hotel and take 
your baggage to any station. If the 
railroad ticket is bought in advance, the 
transfer company will check your bag- 
gage from the house to your destination 
in any part of the country, so that you 
need have no trouble with it at the 
railroad station. 

Taxicabs will be found for hire at all 
railroad stations. Before engaging a 
conveyance, a distinct understanding 
should be had as to the charge, so that 
at the end of the trip there may be no 
dispute about the payment. 


Legal Rates of Fare for Taxicabs 
1—For the’ first one-half mile or 

fraction thereof, for one person, 

SOTO GOES cccctnncentanctancesd $0.40 
2—For each one-fourth mile there- 


RS 10 
3—For each additidnal person for 

the whole journey, twenty-five 

ROE: cnctcimtenhantbnboadinnns 25 
4—For each four minutes of wait- 

Ht, 20. GREE enor cennnernmenn 10 


The city of Chicago has 45 movable 
and 29 fixed bridges, and 45 viaducts, a 
total of 119 strucures cosing $11,000,000. 
A program of reconstruction has been 
carried on for a number of years which 
will eventually replace all the old struc- 
tures with modern bridges similar to the 
Lake St. Bridge which costs about 
$750,000. 

During the summer season passenger 
steamboat service is very popular. En- 
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joyable lake trips may be taken in 
gasoline and electric launches to the 
parks, bathing beaches, and the gov- 
ernment pier. Trips can also be made 
up and down the river, enabling one to 
see the breakwater, the life-saving sta- 
tion, and the yacht clubs, and to view 
the characeristic scenes along the banks 
of the river. Large passenger steamers 
ply to all points on the Great Lakes. 
During the summer months moonlight 
trips and excursions to nearby resorts 
in Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin are 
extremely popular. 
Places of Amusement 


There are about 600 places of amuse- 
ment in Chicago, from those presenting 
the highest class of drama and opera to 
the small motion picture theatre. The 
principal ones are: 

American League 
35th St. & S. Wells. 

Auditorium, 56 E. Congress St. 

Blackstone, 60 E. Seventh St. 

Chicago Little Theatre, 53 W. 
Blvd. 

Chicago 

Cohan’s 
Clark St 

Colonial. 26 W. Dandolph St. 

Cort, 132 N. Dearborn St 

Garrick, 64 W. Randolph St 

Great Northern Hippodrome, 26 
son Blvd. 

Illinois, 65 E. Jackson Blvd. 
La Salle, 110 W. Madison St. 
Majestic, 22 W. Monroe St. 
MecViker’s, 23 W. Madison St. 
National League Park (Cubs), 
. Clark Sts 
Olympic, 165 
Orchestra Hall, 216 E. Michigan Bvld. 
Palace Music Hall, 127 N. Clark St. 
Playhouse, 410 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Powers, 124 W. Randolph St. 

Princess, 319 S. Clark St. 

Rialto, 336 S. State St. 

State—Lake, S. W. cor. State & Lake Sts. 
Studebaker, 410 S Michigan Blvd. 

Woods, N.W, cor. Dearborn & Randolph 


Sts 
Libraries and Art Galleries 

The Art Institute of Chicago, situated 
on Michigan Blvd. at the foot of Adams 
St., ranks among the best in the coun- 
try, containing excellent examples of 
old masters and modern painters, a 
comprehensive collection of sculpture, 
both ancient and modern, medals, etch- 
ings and engrawings, and various collec- 
tions of decorative art, including, cera- 
mics, textiles, metal work and wood 
work. Special galleries are devoted to 
Egyptian and to the Greco-Roman an- 
tiquities and Oriental art objects. 

In 1917 the attendance of visitors to 
the galleries was 856,226, an average of 
2,320 for each of the 365 days in the 
year. The Museum is open free at all 
times to members and their families 
and to public school teachers and their 
pupils. It is free to the public on Wed- 


Park (White Sox), W. 


Jackson 


Theatre, 
Grand 


741 S. Wabash Ave. 
Opera House, 119 North 


W. Jack- 


Addison & 


Z 


N. Clark St. 


nesday, Saturdays and Sundays, and 
legal holidays. Other days an admis- 
sion fee of 25 cents is charged. The 
hours are from 9 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. 
week days and 12:15 P.M. to 9 P.M. on 
Sundays. 

In the Ryerson Art Library are to be 
found 11,000 volumes, 33,000 photo- 
graphs and 15,000 lantern slides; the 
Burnham Library, 2,000 volumes on 
architecture. The library is open every 
week day, from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M.,; Sun- 
days, 2 P.M. to 7 P.M.; Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings until 9.30 
P.M. Photographs and lantern slides 
are available as loans. 


By purchase and gift the Museum has 
accumulated numerous valuable paint- 
ings. 

The Chicago Public Library building 
occupies the rectangular site formerly 
known as Dearborn Park, bounded by 
Michigan Blvd., Washington St., Gar- 
land Ct., and Randolph St., its longest 
facade being on the avenue, with a 
court in the rear for future extensions. 
Its extreme dimensions are 352% by 
146 1-3 ft., and the top of its cornice is 
90 ft. above the sidewalk, exclusive of 
the crowning balustrade. It contains 
three principal stories, with two inter- 
mediate floors and a basement. 

The exterior is of Bedford limestone 
with a granite base. 

Upon entering the building from 
Washington St., the visitor finds him- 
self at once under the massive ellipti- 
cal arc of the main staircase, at the 
foot of which, embedded in the green 
and white mosaic floor, is a large bronze 
replica of the corporate seal of Chi- 
cago. The ascent is by means of wide 
‘marble steps, with balconies at easy dis- 
tances, and ends in the Delivery Room, 
which is entered by three open arch- 
ways at the top landing. Italian statu- 
ary marble from the famous quarries of 
Carrara is used in this portion of the 
building, richly inlaid with mosaics of 
glass, mother-or-pearl, and semi-precious 
stones, and in the balustrades on the 
staircase, with small centerpieces of the 
rare and beautiful Connemara marble. 

Newberrv Library. — Walton Place 
between N. Clark and N. Dearborn 
Sts. Open daily except Sundays and 
legal holidays from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission free. Contains 370,000 vol- 
umes and pamphlets. Noteworthy are 
the relief panels depicting LaSalle’s 
march through Illinois. Benedictine 
Monks at work, and the Fort Dearborn 
Massacre. The museum contains cop- 
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ies of very ancient manuscripts in Ara- 
bic, Turkish, Chinese, Dutch, English, 
Greek, French, Italian, Hebrew, Span- 
ish and many in Latin from the 12th 
century down. It has also manuscripts 


in Pali, written on palm leaves, in 
Sanskrit and in Persian. 
There is also a collection of fine 


and very rare books, including illum- 
inated manuscripts and other rareties 
of great interest to the book lover. 

The number and character of its 
special collections give the Newberry 
Library a unique place among Ameri- 
can libraries. 

Blackstone Library. Lake Ave. and 
E. 47th St. Take car on Wabash Ave. 
which runs via 47th St. and Lake Park 
Ave. to door of library. Open from 9 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Closed on Christmas 
Day and Fourth of July. Other holi- 
days and Sundays, open from 2 to 6 


p.m. 

The building, the gift of Mrs. T. B. 
Blackstone, is a handsome structure of 
white granite and Italian marble, and 
cost $200,000. Books may be obtained 
under the same conditions as at the 
main Public Library, of which it is a 
branch. 

John Crerar Library, 6th floor, 110 
No. Wabash Ave. Free. Open week 
days from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Closed on 
Sunday. A scientific library contain- 
ing 380,600 bound volumes and 140,000 
pamphlets devoted principally to the 
social, physical, and medical sciences 
and their applications. Books are not 
circulated and may be consulted only 
in the library rooms. 


Educational 

The University of Chicago. Over 
9000 students. One of the wonders of 
Chicago is its university, incorporated 
in 1890 by the American Baptist Edu- 
cation Society. The Hon. Stephen A. 
Douglas had founded a University of 
Chicago when the city was not yet 
twenty vears old which served well an 
appreciative community until 1886. To 
make possib'e a successor to the Doug- 
las foundation, Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler subscribed $600,000, to which he has 
added at various periods sums which 
now amount to almost $35,000,000 of 
the total gifts now paid in of $44,934. 
587.21. In 28 years the institution has 
grown from a college with a site of 17 
acres with 4 prospective buildings to a 
university with almost 100 acres on 


which are more than 40 buildings. This 
does not include the Yerkes Observa- 
tory site of 70 acres at Lake Geneva, 


short existence of 
60,000 students 


Wis. During the 
the university over 
have matriculated. 

The investment in 
grounds is $11,374,329.76. 

Affiliated with the University are the 
Rush Medical College and the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Allied with the 
University, also, are the Disciples’ Div- 
inity House, the Ryder (Universalist) 
Divinity House, and the Norwegian 
Baptist Divinity House. 

The Schools and Colleges include (a) 
the Graduate School of Arts and Lit- 
erature; the Ogden Graduate School 


buildings and 


of Science; the Divinity School; the 
Law School; the Medical courses (in 
co-operation with Rush Medical Col- 


lege); the School of Education, and 
the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, and (b) the Colleges of Arts, 
of Literature, of Science, of Philosophy, 
of Commerce and Administration, of 
Education; University College. Each of 
the colleges is divided into a Junior 
College and a Senior College. 

The University Extension directs 
work done by students unable to at- 
tend exercises held at the University. 

The University Libraries, Laborator- 
ies, and Museums include the General 
Library and all departmental libraries, 
the General Museum and all special 
museums, and the laboratories of the 
University 

The libraries contain about 625,000 
volumes and 200,000 pamphlets for the 
use of the faculty and students. Books 
available for circulation may be drawn 
by the public on payment of a fee. 
Properly accredited students visiting 
Chicago may secure complimentary 
cards upon application. 

The Information Office is in Cobb 
Lecture Hall, near Ellis Ave and 58th 
Street. 

Guides—students in the university-— 
will be furnished gladly without cost 
on application to the Information Of- 
fice or the President's office. 

Most visitors include®@Cobb Lecture 
Hall, Charles Hitchcock Hall, Hutchin- 
son Hall, the Reynolds, Frank Dick- 
inson, Barlett Gymnasium, Walker Mu- 
seum, Julius Rosenwald Hall, the Law 
Building, William Rainey Harper Me- 
morial Library, Haskell Oriental Mu- 
seum, the Classics Building, Nancy 
Foster Hall, Ida Noyes Hall, Emmons 
Blaine Hall. Two hours will suffice for 
a visit including these structures. If 
only a few minutes can be given to the 
interiors of buildings, the following 
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named should be preferred; Harper, 
Law, Hutchinson, the Reynolds Club, 
and Ida Noyes Hall. 

Guide Books, Post Cards and Sou- 
venirs are sold in the retail department 
of the University Préss. All University 
publications are available here. 

Fhotographs of the buildings and 
grounds may freely be made. Permis- 
sion to photograph interiors may be se- 
cured from the Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Take through route No. 1 Cottage 
Grove -55th, Jackson Park, or Stony 
Island car on Wabash Ave., ride south 
to 55th St. and Ellis Ave and walk 
south. Or take Cottage Grove-7lst St. 
or through route No. 4 or No. 5 car 
on Wabash Ave., ride south to 59th 
St. and walk east. Or take Jackson 
Park train on the South Side Elevated 
Railroad south to University Ave. and 
walk north. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences and 
Museum of Natural History. Located 
at the Center St. entrance to Lincoln 
Park. Open daily 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Ad- 
mission free. 

Take through route No. 1 car on Wa- 
bash Ave., or Clark St., or through 
route No. 22 on Clark St., or Broadway 
car on Dearborn St., or Lincoln Ave. 
car on La Salle St. Ride north to the 
Lincoln Park entrance at N. Clark and 
Center Sts. The efforts of the Acade- 
my in museum exhibits have been di- 
rected toward the showing of the birds 
and animals in their natural habitat. 
This feature is emphasized in the “Chi- 
cago Environs” groups. Of these “The 
Sand Dunes” and “Calumet River” 
have been completed, occupying a floor 
space of 800 square feet. 

This institution is carrying on active 
educational work with the _ schools 
through the loan of lantern slides and 
other Museum materials to the teach- 
ers and through the sending of special 
museum exhibits to the schools. 

The Atwood Celestial Sphere is a 
novel and effective contrivance for ex- 
hibiting the movement of the fixed 
stars. Previous to this invention, stu- 
dents of astronomy were limited to flat 
surfaces, and the exterior of globes for 
the exhibits of celestial bodies. The 
Atwood Celestial Sphere gives a minia- 
ture reproduction of the sky and the 
most conspicuous celestial bodies. 

In this apparatus the sphere is 
mounted to rotate about the miniature 
earth. Thus the sun, moon and stars 
appear at the east and pass overhead, 


following precisely similar paths to 
those followed by the real stars in the 
real sky. Man can only see one-half of 
the heavens at one time. To the people 
of Chicago only the stars north of the 
equator are visible, and these are the 
ones represented in this sphere. It is 
the invention of the Secretary of the 
Academy, Wallace A. Atwood, and the 
gift of Mr. La Verne W. Noyes. 


Chicago Historical Society, N. Dear- 
morn and Ontario St. Open daily from 
9 am. to 5 pm., except Saturday af- 
ternoons and Sundays. Admission free. 

Contains a library of about 40,000 
volumes and a vast number of pam- 
phlets, original manuscripts, maps, por- 
traits of Indian chiefs, view, Indian cu- 
riors, etc., illustrating the history of the 
Middle West, and particularly of Chi- 
cago. 

Here are preserved rare curios con- 
nected with the city’s early history, a 
model of Fort Dearborn made from 
wood of the original structure relics 
of the Chicago fire, and the Wauban- 
see Stone, which once lay inside the 
Fort Dearborn stockade and from the 
top of which Daniel Webster made a 
speech in 1837. There is a fine collec- 
tion of Lincoln relics, and a door to the 
house once occupied by Columbus in 
Maderia Island in 1474. 


The Park System 

The Park System in Chicago is un- 
surpassed in the world. The total park 
area is 4,965 acres, to which additions 
are constantly being made. Eighty 
miles of boulevard connect the large 
parks. There are 193 small parks, 14 
large parks, 31 playgrounds, and 12 
bathing beaches scattered over the city. 
As three of the large parks lie along the 
shore of Lake Michigan, Chicago has un- 
rivalled facilities for outdoor recreation. 
The total attendance at the public 
parks playgrounds and bathing beaches 
during 1917, 36,332,542. 

The Forest Reserve surrounding the 
city comprises 13,500 acres of natural 
parks accessible by city and county 
highways. 

In many of these parks there are two 
indoor gymnasiums, (one for men and 
boys, and one for women and girls), 
equipped with modern apparatus, steel 
lockers and ample baths. There are al- 
so outdoor gymnasiums or playgrounds 
and at least one baseball diamond in 
each park. 

No visitors to Chicago should miss a 
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tour of the parks. These are high im- 
proved, ornamented with monuments 
and statues, and beautifully kept. 

Grant Park, Chicago’s downtown 
“Play Ground,” is located to the east 
of the business section of the city, be- 
tween the lake and Michigan Blvd., and 
between Randolph St. and East 11th 
Place. 

It is a gift from the United States 
Government to the State of Illinois and 
comprises 205 acres. Located in this 
park are the Art Insitute the spirited 
equestrian statues of General John A. 
Logan, statue Alexander Hamilton, the 
Rosenburg Fountain, the Fountain of 
the Great Lakes, by Lorado Taft, the 
Pergola, artistic gates, lights, fountains, 
athletic fields, band stand, etc. 

All great public demonstrations take 
place either in or on the front of Grant 
Park 

Michigan Boulevard. This _ broad 
highway, once famous as a residence 
street, is now equally famous as a reg- 
ion of retail shops, great hotels and 
mammoth buildings, and, the southern 
portion of it as the main artery of auto 
travel and traffic. 

Lincoln Park. The southeast entrance 
is at North Ave. and Lake Shore Drive, 
southwest entrance at North Ave. and 
Clark St.; northeast entrance at Lake 
Shore Drive and Diversey Parkway; 
northwest entrance at Diversey Park- 
way and Sheridan Road. 

North of the northeast entrance is 
an extension containing excellent golf 
links. Including extensions. Lincoln 
Park extends along the shore for about 
five miles. It has a fine lagoon, one 
mile in length, usually covered with 
launches and pleasure craft, spanned by 
a unique high bridge. At the north end 
of the lagoon, below the level of the 
driveway, is the boat house of the Lin- 
coln Park Boat Club. 


Lake Shore Drive. This distinguished 
residence place, but a few minutes from 
the business center of the city, is recog- 
nized as one of the famous avenues of 
the world. 


On one side are palatial homes and 
magnificent apartment buildings; on 
the other is a narrow strip of beautiful 
lawn dotted with blooming plants and 
shade trees, which separates the “drive” 
from Lake Michigan. 


Jackson Park, a magnificent public 
recreation ground, the site of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. 


In the north end of the park is the 
Field Museum of National History, open 
9a.m.to4p.m. Saturdays the time is ex- 
tended to 5.30 p.m. Admission 25 cents, 
Saturdays and Sundays free. The col- 
lection is housed in one of the largest 
and most beautiful of the structures 
built for the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition in 1893. It was the Fine Arts 
Building, covers nine acres of ground, 
and is only the temporary home of the 
Field Museum which will soon occupy 
a magnificent marble structure, in 
course of construction near 12th St. on 
the lake shore, east of the Illinois Cen- 
tral R. R. right of way. The new struc- 
ture follows the lines of the old one. 
The gifts and bequests of the late Mar- 
shall Field to the institution total $9,- 
430,000, of which $4,000,000 is to be used 
for the building. Other large bequests 
have been made also. 

Washington Park contains 371 acres, 
a rectangle between 5lst and 60th Sts. 
and Cottage Grove and South Park 
Aves. 

Twenty-three acres of lagoons, seven 
miles of charming, winding driveways, 
walks, bridlepaths, lawns and _ shrub- 
bery, make it a beautiful park, while in 
the center of the expanse the meadow, 
with its nibbling flock of sheep, gives 
it an especially sylvan appearance. This 
park contains the administrative build- 
ing of the South Park System, and a 
conservatory of 18,000 square feet, de- 
voted to beautiful permanent and sea- 
sonable displays. The outdoor enjoy- 
ments provided for include tennis, boat- 
ing, football, baseball, basket ball, 
roque, bowling, archery, wading, horse- 
back riding and flycasting, and in win- 
ter curling tobogganing and skating. 


Douglas Park. In the southwestern 
section of the city, between S. Califor- 
nia and S. Albany Aves. and W. 12th 
and W. 19th Sts. It contains 128 acres 
splendidly shaded with large trees nad 
ornamented with flower beds, shrub- 
bery, and lawns. A lake of 26 acres 
affords boating. The buildings include 
refectory and assembly hall, gymnas- 
ium and natatorium. 


Douglas Blvd. extends west from the 
park a mile to Independence Square and 
thence north a mile to Garfield Park. 


Garfield Park, containing 188 acres, is 
bisected by Madison St., which is divid- 
ing line for all north and south streets. 
To the north of Madison St. is a large 
lagoon with row boats for hire; also the 
second largest conservatory in the 
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world, with palm, aquatic and conifer 
houses. 

Humboldt Park. Largest and most 
beautiful of the West Side parks. Con- 
tains large pavilions, pergolas and ter- 
races, below which lie the boat landing 
and lake. This water, covering 24 acres, 
is irregularly laid out, at one end be- 
coming a narrow brook where there are 
water lilies and other aquatic plants in 
profusion. Other attractions include a 
rose garden with pergola and walks, a 
perennial garden, water court, and mu- 
sic court, fish hatchery, three baseball 
diamonds 18 tennis courts, and play- 
grounds for children. Numerous statues 
adorning the park include Leif Erikson 
and Kosciuszko. 

Hull House, social settlement at Hal- 
sted and Polk Sts., founded by Miss 
Jane Addams and Miss Ellen Gates 
Starr, promotes and maintains educa- 
tional and philanthropic enterprises as 
a means of advancing social and civil 
life in Chicago’s industrial centers. It 
contains club rooms, a branch of the 
Chicago Public Library, a theatre, a 
day nursery, kindergarten, restaurant, 
craft shops and playgrounds. 

Hull House is notable among the 
score or more of settlements doing 
splendid service in Chicago, not only for 
the breadth, efficiency and success of 
its work but also because it was the 
first of the so-called social settlernents 
here. 

To see the varied activities connected 
with this institution in full progress, 
visit it during evening hours. Take any 
car line running east and west, transfer- 
ring at Halsted St. 

International Ampitheatre, Exchange 
Ave. and Halsted St., Union Stock 
Yards. Seating capacity, .10,000. The 
floor space totals 243,600 sq. ft. An an- 
nual event of great importance held in 
this building is the International Live 
Stock Exposition. Take any car line 
running west, transferring to Halsted 
St. 

Municipal Pier. Foot of East Grand 
Ave., 3,000 ft. long and 292 ft. wide, 
with a total dockage of 8,500 ft. It is 
used for summer recreation purposes 
and for lake passenger traffic and pack- 
age freight. Cost, approximately $4, 
000,000. There are three deck levels — 
ground floor level used for freight traf- 
fic; second floor level for passenger traf- 
fic; third floor level broad walk. 

The outer end of the pier contains a 
concert and dance hall with a seating 


capacity of 4,000, space for children’s 
amusements, a refectory and other fea- 
tures best suited for providing pleas- 
ure to a large number of people. Land- 
ing space at this end of the pier is used 
exclusively by local passenger craft. in- 
cluding the small excursion steamers 
running to Lincoln Park, Jackson Park, 
and other points along the Lake Shore. 


Union Stock Yards 


The center of the immense meat-pack- 
ing business of Chicago, the output of 
which is valued at over $400,000,000 an- 
nually. There are accommodations for 
500,000 meat animals and horses. Dur- 
ing 1918, 17,033,844 cattle, sheep and 
hogs were received. About 40 meat- 
packing plants are concentrated here. 


The cattle raiser ships in his live stock 
to Chicago consigned to a commission 
merchant at the Yards, who offers it for 
sale to the highest bidder. Several hun- 
dreds of buyers representing various 
packers, local slaughterers and export- 
ers are always busy here. All buying 
must be finished by 3 o’clock each day 
and payment made in cash. 

A partial list of the by-products man- 
uftactured in the meat packing plants 
includes: Laundry and toilet soap. lubri- 
cating and lighting oils, knife handles, 
buttons, fertilizers, castings, hides and 
pelts, wool, tallow and stearine, am- 
monia, pepsin, glycerine, stock foods, 
feathers, bristles. 

Visitors presenting passes are admit- 
ted from 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. and guides 
are ready to show persons through the 
various establishments. The mechani- 
cal appliances and the scientific meth- 
ods used in the great abattoirs, meat- 
pa¢king rooms and the various depart- 
ments manufacturing the numerous by- 
products, are most modern and efficient, 
and make a visit worth while. 


The concern are under the supervi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, represented by inspectors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. “The 
Yards” are surrounded by an industrial 
residence section where most of the 
50,000 employees of the establishment 
live with their families. Take South 
Side Elevated; change at Indiana Ave. 
to the Stock Yards branch. Get off at 
Morris, Swift, Packers Ave., or Armour 
Station. 

{The reading matter connected with this 
article was taken largely from Rand & Mc- 
Nally’s Guide. The visitor to Chicago who 
wishes to miss none of its beauties and 
places of interest can do no better than to 
consult this guide book.] 
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DRIVE FOR NEW BUILDING 


The Faculty and the Trustees of the 
First Institute of Podiatry and of the 
clinics connected with the school, are 
about to launch a movement to obtain 
funds for housing these cojoint inter- 
ests. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the Institute has developed a new ele- 
ment in the salvage of health and of 
life, no philanthropist has yet come to 
the fore to aid it ip its educational and 
charitable efforts. A situation has de- 
veloped which makes it imperative to 
exploit the activities of the School and 
of the Clinics in the, hope that an ap- 
peal for monied assistance, wherewith 
to erect an edifice for their needs can 
be secured from and through the pub- 
lic, 

Practitioners are being asked to help 
in this campaign and the response 
should be hearty. It must indeed be 
one dull of comprehensivn, who is not 
alive to the fact that the acclaim which 
has come to the practitioners of our 
calling is almost exclusively due to the 
educational and philanthropic efforts 
of those who established the school and 
inaugurated the clinics. 


We require an edifice that will house 
podiatry activities. A place which 
shall be a center in which to carry on 
the teaching of our successors; a dis- 
pensary, properly equipped where we 
can treat the poor who are foot afflict- 
ed; a forum from which shall eman- 
ate a propoganda to safeguard future 
generations so that preventable foot 
lesions shall become but a memory and 
the children of tomorrow shall be priv- 
ileged to grow straight in limb and in 
body; a roof to cover our various scien- 
tific organidations; a }ibrary whose 
shelves will contain every treatise bear- 
ing upon our professional work—In fact 
a house for our profession. 

Therefore, it behooves us to join 
hands with the faculty and the trustees 
of The First Institute of Podiatry and 
its clinics in their campaign for funds 
to erect an edifice which shall be the 
Mecca of podiatry and of podiatrists. 
Every reader of The Journal should co- 
operate to this end. If you wish to be 
armed for the fray, write to the Cam- 
paign Committee, Room 625, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, and all requests for literature 
and advices as to procedure will be 
furnished you. 








FELT 


A proper dressing is indis- 
pensible for proper treat- 
; ment. Our soft white 
felts have given satisfac- 
tion for many years and 
will be of assistance to 
you in your practice. 


Sold in packages of 
two pounds or over. 





Write our nearest office 
for samples. 


‘Standard Felt Co. 


New York: 
Chicago, Ill.: 404 So. Wetts STREET | 
West Alhambra, California, Factory 


115 East 23rp Street | 




















SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


Dentist would like to rent part of his 
office to chiropodist. Full use of re- 
ception room. No practitioners in 
neighborhood, Lively business section. 
Conspicuous corner. Alfred Hersch- 
field, D.DS., 719 Ninth Avenue (corner 
49th St.), New York. 





FOR TWO DOLLARS 
you can be a 
GOOD-FELLOW 
(See Page 23) 


This Coupon 


AND ONE DOLLAR 


Entitles you to one sample tube of 
Value 


2 














Ears oe 


TAPPAN ZEE SURGICAL CO 
Box R 


Nyack, N. Y. 
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‘STANDARD 
CHIROPODY 
INSTRUMENTS 


Superior Quality 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


A. & J. CABINETS 
BERNINGHAUS CHAIRS 


AMERICAN CHAIRS 
(Clark & Roberts) 


ARCHER CHAIRS 
SORENSEN’S JUST-IT OUTFIT 
SORENSEN’S AIR COMPRESSORS 
SORENSEN’S BAKERS 
Complete line of Chiropodist 
Office Equipment 
All sizes Felt and Z. O. Plasters 








ERNEST AUSTIN Just-It Outfits “Patent applied for” 
| 243-51 West 125TH Street, New York! 7 M. ag mesg = : 
i . . | Manufacturers 8 quipmen 
Telephone: Morningside 7752 Detail circular or catalogue on request 
— 177 EAST 87TH 8T., NEW YORK, N. Y. 























OPENING ANNOUNCEMENT 


We take pleasure in announcing the opening 
of a supply house, exclusively devoted to 
the interests of the Chiropody Profession. 


Write For Our Catalog 


Chiropodist’s Chairs Belmont Standard Remedies 
Office Equipment Instruments 

Sterilizers Dressings and Bandages 
Massage Machines Hand Made Arch Supports 
Violet Ray Generators Grinding and Repairing 


American Chiropodists Supply Co. 


631 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago Superior 0901 
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CHIROPODISTS 
OPERATING 
INSTRUMENTS 


Tiemann Make 


aD 
——D 


Complete 
Pocket Sets 


Separate Instruments 





GEORGE TIEMANN & CO. 
107 East 28th Street 
New York. 








The “ORIGINAL HART” 


SENSIBLE SHOES are an origi- 
nation conceived and developed 
by Mr. Leo Hart. Because of 
their extraordinary merit, they are 
recommended by the profession, as 
they are adapted to the needs of 
the wearer, are efficiently and 
painstakingly fitted, and are made 
of the best quality of materials, 
moderately AR: 


SNS ef 
eos 


ILO Nowhere Else 


FOR MEN, WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN 


The “Orignial Hart” 


37 West 46th Street 
NEW YORK 
We Have No Branch Store. 























CHAIRS 
SATISFACTION 


Catalogue C-3, Sent on Request 





AMERICAN METAL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


(Successor to Clark & Boberts Co.) 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











“AMERICAN” | 





THEY 

BEND 

LIK E No 
THIS Metal 
WITH Parts 
EVERY 

STEP 





Anatomically and 
Physiologically Correct 
They correct foot troubles without 
interfering with muscular action, 
blood circulation or flexibility of 

the human foot. 
Write for our book “Feet.” 
NATHAN ANKLET Support Co., INc. 











55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 
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ANTISEPTIC 
LOCAL ANAESTHETIC IN AMPULES 


The Acme of Perfection 








Efficient For Painless 
Economical Operations 
Uniform In 
Ideal Podiatry 











READY TO USE 
These ampules will never DETERIORATE, they are HERMETICAL- 
LY sealed, consequently will keep indefinitely. This gives you an 
anaesthetic on hand that is always Sterile, Isotonic and Antiseptic. 
Free samples and literature furnished on receipt 
of request accompanied by your professional card. 


ANTIDOLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 65 Main St., Springville, N. Y. 

















Western Distributers 


For the 
Leading Chiropody Equipment 
and Supply Manufacturers 


We Have Everything That the Modern 
Chiropodist Needs in His Office 


Write us for further information 


(Marcus -Jesoine 


INCORPORATED 


730 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO ...-+-.+« GFBA 
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PODIATRY FITTING SERVICE 


is the outstanding feature which makes 
for that desired co-operation between 
the chiropodist and the shoe man. 


Have you availed 
oo of it? 


SQ zou . I) i} Tey Sp 


7 THE DAWN OF ANEWERAIN ) 
\ FOOT COMFORT 
ae 


PODIATRY SHOE COMPANY 


25 WEST 50th STREET 1343 WALNUT STREET 
New York: Philadelphia: 


fo) QZ, 
















S. S. WHITE HANDPIECES 


For Complete Satisfaction 


ECHANICAL perfection has been associ- 
M ated with S. S. White Handpieces and 

Flexible Shaft Equipment for many years. 
They are built for service with accurately fitted, 
true running spindles and chuck mechanisms. 
Absence of friction without lost motion means 
long wear and continuously long performance. 
In a handpiece, they are only possible when it’s 
made right throughout. 


THE S. S. WHITE DENTAL MFG. CO. | 


Flexible Shaft Department | 


84 MARKET STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Manufacturers are invited to correspond with us regarding 
Handpieces and Flexible Shaft Equipment. 
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CHIROPODIST’S WORK CABINET 
and STERILIZER 


N 1 344 The convenient arrangement of this Cabinet 
Oo. gives the right-at-hand service required. The 
upper right compartment is a formaldehyde 
vapor sterilizer, with air-tight doors, and 

with two adustable perforated-metal instru- 
ment trays. The lower right and entire left 
compartments are storage sections, with 
adjustable polished plate glass shelves. The 
left compartment may be locked. The 
metal top of cabinet is open over all three 
sections, which allows an abundance of light 


into the entire cabinet. The plate glass top 

rests on heavy felt. Finished throughout in 

oven-baked white enamel and is the finest 

Chiropody Cabinet obtainable. Top 12 inch- $125 00 
es by 30 inches. Height of Cabinet 32 inches. ° 


Shipped F. O. B. Chicago 
Convenient partial-payment terms or special discount for cash. 


Write for general catalog of Chiropedic 
Fittings, Instruments and Supplies. 


| THE SCHOLL MEG. CO. 


Chiropody Supply Department 
213 W. Schiller St., CHICAGO 




















| 











Ne 843% Cabinet A & J Style, $54. io. . 
No, 882% Chair with Basin attached $85 No. 1257 Drill, attached with ex- No. % Nivlet Ray Cs 
Electric Lamp attached, extra $8,090  ‘¢nsible bracket, with floor switch peas Seles 
P . and speed changer $48. Machine $54.00 
No. 1260 Drill with Floor Standard, with Floor Switch and Speed Changer and Burrs, $48.00 
Send for Complete Catalogue at Once 
RICES of material are lower and will be still lower in the near future. We are giving 
P you the advantage at once by making prices practically as low as we had before the war. 
We sell direct from factory to you at the same small profit that a manufacturer must get 
from a dealer. We pay no commissions, employ no travelling men, and no dealer or jobber, 
and no factory selling through agents and dealers can make you as low prices as ours For 
over twenty years Art-Aseptible furniture has been the standard line; all joints are electric 
welded; baked enamel finish of highest quality. You may buy on the monthly payment plan 
and make the improvements of your income resulting from the new equipment more than 
pay the smal! justallments. I guarantee every article to be satisfactory or subject to return. 


ART- ASEPTIBLE FURNITURE COMPANY 
Factory: 6700 Vernon PI., St, Louis, Mo. 1732 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
116 8. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, CHICAGO. 505 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Letters are being continuously received from practitioners of 
foot lesions inquiring as to just how and when NOVOCAIN 
to be employed as a local anesthetic. Specific details are gladly 
sent in response to these inquiries and if the reader of these lines 
wishes like information, it will be promptly forwarded on request. 

Novocain-Suprarenin Solution, one percent, as marketed in 
ampule “K”, 2 c.c. is the ideal agent for securing local anesthesia 
preparatory to minor foot operations. 

We wish again to inform the readers of this publication that 
much of the virtue of PARATHESIN as a pain-killer in chir- 
opodial practice is lost if the following are not respected : 

(1) The surface of the affected part must be cleansed of 
all debris before applying Parathesin so that the drug 
shall come in direct contact with the exposed tissues. 

(2) The Parathesin must be permitted to remain in 
situ for fzom 7 to 10 minutes before applying the outside 
dressing.. 


HAMETZ LABORATORIES, Inc 


One-Twenty-Two Hudson Street, New 
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